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MISCELLANY. 


For the Harbinger 


LETTER FROM ITALY. 
Napves, April 17, 1847. 
My Dear Frienp: — 

If it would be hopeless and dispiriting 
to paint the constantly shifting lights and 
beauties of a Summer day, it is no less 
so to write now and then a letter from 
Italy, to one who would so warmly enjoy 
all that I see and hear. Every omitted 





day makes the case worse, a month | 


makes it hopeless, and so I lived in Rome 
for five months and wrote you only one 
letter at the beginning. Yet is the mag- 
netism of friendship not yet fine enough 
for you to know how constantly you were 
remembered, — how I lingered in the 
moonlit Coliseum,— how I felt the com- 
manding beauty of the Apollu thrill 
through me, and the Laocodn and the 
proud heads of Antinous, and the pic- 
tures which are what our imaginations 
demand for Raphael and Leonardo and 
Michael Angelo, — how I stood in the 
flood of the Miserere, which was and was 
not what [ knew it must he, — how I 


round is Castellamare and Sorrento, 
whose promontery beyond is one corner 
of the bay, and of which Capri seems 
like a portion sailed away imto the sea. 
And the bay of Naples is so spacious 
and stately, so bread and deep — its lines 
those of mountains and the sea, its gem 
the sunny city and the islands of Capri, 
Ischia and Procida, so large and high, 
and springing so proudly from the water, 
—that it satisfies the expectation. Some- 
times this broad water dashes and rolls 
like the ocean, then subsides into sunny 
ripples and gleams like glass in the 
moonlight. Two or three old castles 
stand out upon the bay from the city — 
picturesque objects for artists and leokers 
on, and in the hazy moonlight, black and 
sharp masses reflected in the water. 
Sails and steamers and boats of all sorts 
are constantly dotting this space, and I 
am never weary of wandering along the 
shore, on which lie the fishermen among 
their boats, with mournful looking women 
and black, matted-haired, gipsy-like chil- 
dren. 

The picturesqueness of cities and life 
jin Italy, is more striking to me than any- 
thing else. The people are so poetic, 











vines — or entering with quiet enthusiasm 
gate festivals of Saints, spriuvkling the 
churches and streets with glossy, fra- 
grant bay leaves, hanging garlauds upen 
the altars, while a troop of virgins, elad 
in white and crowned, pass with lighted 
tapers to the Bishop's feet for a blessing, 
or more grandly drawing St Peter's in 
| fire upon the wild gloom of a March night, 
| and in vast procession of two or three thous- 
singing a national song to the Pope, — 
all this, if you can unravel it, paints for 
the eye what can never be seen at home. 

**] pack my trenk and wake up in 
Naples,’’ and find myself — for which I 
am grateful —but I also find tftalian 
beauty, which is like 
oranges are like apples. Such deep, pas- 
sionate eyes, such proud, queenly mo- 
tions, such groups of peasants and girls 
in gardens listening to music, and lying 
asleep in the shade of trees —all this 
material of poetry is also material of life 
here. This is the true Lwtos Eaters’ 
island, this the grateful land of leisure. 
Here people walk slowly and eat slowly 
and ride slowly, and I must say, think 
slowly. 


American, as 


But that also is corn to my mill, 


plucked roses from the graves of Shelley | that although lazy and dirty and mean, |(I find some sympathy with the happy 


and Keats, and led a Roman life for a 

winter, not for myself only, but for you? 
But from Rome, I broke suddenly off 

and came to Naples. Is it not fine, when 


what they do and wear is like an ani- 
mated picture. The gay costumes of the 
| women — ribbons and boddices and trink- 
jets, with their deep olive skins and bare 


things are beautifully different, when you | heads, with hair that is most luxuriantly 
part from one as if you were leaving | black and beautiful, twisted and folded in 
every thing, and find satisfaction in| heavy, graceful braids; the broad-browed 
another, not through superiority, but equal | and outlined Roman women, majestic and 
difference? So is Naples after Rome. | handsome, not lovely or interesting, but 
There is nothing solemn and grand in it. | showing the remains of an imperial beau- 
It rises in solid banks of cheerful houses, | ty —and in Naples, the lithe figures and 
from the spacious streets upon the water, |arch eyes and oriental mien of the girls — 
to the grim castle of St. Elmo, which | these persons, living in quaint old cities, 
hovers almost perpendicularly over it.| where the brightest flowers bloom amid 
These houses are white and bright, and| hanging green, far and far above the 
turn themselves into the sunlight and | street, and walking in high-walled, nar- 
stretch in long lines around the bay,|row lanes, ever which hang the sun- 
blending with the neighboring towns, so| sucking leaves of the indolent aloe, and 
that the base of Vesuvius is marked with| in which gleam the rich orange and 








a line of white houses, which go on un-| lemon trees, or, as wow, the keen, lus- | 


distinguishably from Naples. Farther | trous green of just-budding fig trees and 


ands marching down the narrow cvurts 


Guy of Emerson's book) for there is no 
| poblie opinion in Italy. A man feels 
that he stands alone and enjoys all the 
joys and sorrows of that consciousness 
and that position. 
castle. 
comes to see you; but whatever you do 
or say, (of course, excepting what is polit- 
ical,) is your own business, and not that 
of infernal Society, which at home is 
grand Arbiier of men’s destinies. Ex- 
cept you care to do so, veu have no state 
to keep up. The ecard for a reyal ball 
finds you as readily in your fourth story, 
as in the neighboring palace it finds My 
|Lord. And so you are released from 


Your reom is your 
If a man knows where it is, he 


that thraldom which one cannot explain, 
‘but which one feels at home, whether 
| he consents to it or not. 

And it ts a broad and catholic teacher, 
; this travelling. 


I have been quite un- 





50 
sphered since | have been here, in varlous 


ways, and have discovered how good 


every man’s business is, and how wide 


his horizon. ‘There is a shabby Ameri- 


canism which prowls proselyting through 
Europe, defying its spirit or its beauty or 


its difference to swerve it from what it 


calls its patriotism. Because Ameriea is 


eontented and tolerably peaceful as a 
Republic, it prophecies that Europe shall 
> no happy day until all kings are pros- 
d; and belches that peculiar elo- 
quence which prevails in small Debating 
This 


taunting the bay of Naples with 


Clubs, in retired villages at home. 


. ? 
13 jike 


bay of New York, or apples with 


1 7 
s, or the dark, lustrous beauty of 


Italian women with the blond fairness of 


Americans. Why should all men be 


governed alike rather than all look alike ; 
the North is cold and the South warm. 
These Monarchies, which are so decried, 
1ave been the fostering arms of genius 
and in Italy and the rest of the 


countries here, lie the 


ore shy 7 
grand achieve 


‘all Time, which draw the no- 





blest and best from America to contem- 
plate them and suck the heart of their 
beauty for the refining and adorning of 
their own land. And why fear imita- 


tion Men imitate when they stay at 
home, more preposterously than when 
they see what is really beautiful and 
grand in other places; and a fine work of 
urt 1 s imitation, as the virgin beauty 
of a girl repels licentiousness. And we 
are educated by art and mingling with 
men, to know what is noble and best in 
unt We fancy a thousands thinys 
fine at home, because we do not know 
how m r 1 same may be, per- 
haps beca we do not know that they 
are copies. Indeed, I feel as if it would 
be a cood fruit of long travel, to recover 
the k vied of the fact which we so 
early louse —that we are born into the 


’ ' 
miions to men as men, bt 


fore we are citizens of a country with 
li L s. A noble cosmopolitauism 
is the brightest jewel in a man’s crown. 

J have heard very little music in Italy, 
— never so little in a winter. In Rome, 
the opera was nothing, and there were 


' 
Only 


That of a 


young Polish Pianist, whom I knew, was 


two or three concerts. 


good — Maurice Strakosch, (perhaps he 


will come to America.) But the 


oreat 


gem of music was the singing of Ade- 
laide Kemble. You know she has left 
the stage ; but this was an amateur con- 
cert for the Irish. Her singing of Casla 


Diva was by 
Such 
sion and depth and passion, such purity 
I did 


possible. Although a ,single song in a 


far the finest I ever heard. 


richness and volume, such posses- 


and firmness and ease, not believe 


it seemed to embrace the whole 


spirit of the opera. She sang also the 


led 
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moon song from Der Freyschutz, simply | 
and exquisitely; also in a trio of Mo- 
zart’s, and a Barearolle, — all of which 
showed the same genius. I do not see 
that she lacks anything; for, although 
beautiful, 


really grand when she is excited. P. 


not her face is fiexible and 


thought her voice not quite sweet in some 
parts. The Miserere was inexpressibly 
beautiful, but not entirely what I ex- 
In Naples, I have heard 


Barber of Seville = 


pected to hear. 
“ The and an opera 
of Mercadanti’s. The last is refined, 
sweet music, aad reminds me of the mien 
and manners of a gentleman. ‘The bands 
play every day, which is better than at 
Rome. But it is unhappy for me, that 
Ttaly at 


present ; because the bands play entirely 


Verdi is the musical god of 
from his operas, which remind me of a 
diluted Donizetti. Ile has brought out a 
new opera, ‘ Macbeth,’ within the month, 
at Florence. 


On the third evening, he 


was called out thirty-eight times; the 
young men escorted lim home in triumph, 
and the next night various princes and no- 
bles presented him with a golden crowu ! 
We go into the beautiful country abow 
us for a fortnight —to Salerno, Surrento, 
Rome 
The journey to Florence, Flo- 
Milan, 
Como, the Tyrol, Switzerland and Ger- 
lie us! What a Spring 
which promises such a Summer! You 


will still go with me as silently as before. 


Pestum and Capri; afterwards 
again. 
enie he A Vents 
rence, the : pennines, enice, 


many before 


At this moment, I raise my eyes to Ve- 


window, | 
} 
' 


suvius, Which is opposite my 


and the blue bay beneath. 1 can see the 


line of Mediterranean blending with the 


} 


sky, and remember that you are all the 


For the Harbinger. | 
VERMONT. 


Vt., June 14, 


TRIP TO 
FERRISBURG, 1847, 


Messrs. 


expecting a word from us ere now, and 


+ 


Eprrors:— You have been 


this, though late, shall be something in 
We 


pass over the description of our enchant- 


answer to that expectation, must 
flight, up the beautiful vale of the! 
Merrimack ; the excitement of ‘ election 
day 
State; the bluster of politics; the auc- 


‘3 


in the little capital of the Granite 


lioneering, trafficking, bantering and ped- 
dling, of sharpers in trade; the exhibi- 
tions of fine horses, monster calves, ** with 
two heads, seven legs, eight feet, and 
two tails;”’ the parade of military ; the 
circus; the Governor’s escort; and the 
meeting of the New Hampshire Anti-| 
Slavery Society, which all contributed to | 
make up a rarce-show of unwonted excite- 
ment for the citizens of Concord and vi- 
We 


tempted any description of the picturesque 


cinity. must also pass over unat- | 


beauty of the landscapes, which have 


| mostly that of farming. 


ah tt ttt tt 


marked every step of our way to the lux- 


uriant and unrivalled vallies of Lake 
Champlain and the Otter Creeks.* 

We first deseended into the valley of 
The 


land of this valley is as fertile as*that of 


Great Otter Creek at Clarendon. 


the Nile, and like it, would produce three 
crops in a year, did the climate admit of 
it. Thoagh the climate of Vermont is 
fur more rigorous, as a general thing, 
than that of Massachusetts, yet in this 
valley it is but little more so than in the 
vicinity of Boston. We were three days 
from Boston to Clarendon, but we found 


the farm cultures here os far advanced as 


were the garden cultures of Jamaica 
Plain when we left home. There was 
the most luxuriant growth of grass upon 


the meadows, and the freshest green 
upon the hill-side pastures which border 
this magnificent valley ; whilst the woods 
seemed iu their mid-suinmer foliage, and 
corn, beans, potatoes, and so forth, were 
in a very advanced stage, considering the 
backwardness of the season. There is 
no describing the picturesque harmony of 
the landscapes, —their freshness, their 
variety of outline, their rich and magnifi- 
cent beauty, throughout this whole region, 
There are no denuded hills to offend the 
sight, but all are wooded to their very 
tops, and as they retreat into the distance 
seem 


from the view, they to stagger 


under their load of umbrageous orna- 


meuts. The countenance of these hills 
is of an inimitable softness, whilst the 
numberless flocks and herds that animate 
them, prove how wisely use is married 
with beauty, It is sublime, to stand in 
the mighty bowling alley which these 
while their 
genli play at uine-pins with the thunder 


luring a storm. 


mountains form, and Jisten 


The occupation of the inhabitants is 
There are few 
Mate, 


though more attention is given in this di- 


scientific agriculturisis in this 


rection than formerly, An application of 
science to their pursuits, would render 
the people of Vermont among the richest, 
liappiest, and most independent in the 
world. Great pains have been already 
taken, in cattle, and 
horses, and there is no State in the Union 


rearing sheep, 
which can equal Vermont in the perfee- 


tion of these animals. 


Let science be 
connected with agriculture, fruit culture, 
aud so forth, and Vermont must become 
as distinguished for these productions, as 


itis now for its beef, wool, dairy pro- 


‘ducts, horses, honey, and maple sugar. 


Manufactures and the mechanic arts, are 
pursued only to a very limited extent. 
Having spoken of the occupation of 


‘the inhabitants, it is but just to add 


a word in regard to their character. 


The valley of the Champlain, includes 
those of the Otter Creek. 
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The Vermonters are among the most 
intelligent people in the Union ; and there 
is less popular ignorance here than in any 
other The 
kindness and hospitality of the people are 


State except Connecticut. 


unbounded; their households neat, and 
their tables bounteous with fat things. 
The tables of hotels in this State, surpass 
thuse of any other portion of the country 
in which I ever travelled. A remarkable 
instance of the influence of locality and 
neighborhood associations in moulding 
the character and customs of society, is 
seen in the inhabitants of Eastern and 
Western 


tain range, not only divides the State into 


Vermont. The Green Moun- 
two great sections, differing in soil and 


climate, but also in character and customs. 


The inhabitants of the Eastern portion of 


Vermont are distinguished by the same 
traits of character and usages which char- 
acterize other New Englanders. They 
have the same puritanic gravity; that 
shrewdness and Connecticut pedlar’s air, 
which enables them to drive a lucrative 
busioess in the humblest and most un- 
promising pursuits; are full of enterprize 
und industry; and while they have an 
apparent niggardliness, which leads them 
to stick for the last ha’penny in making 
change, they are honest in dealing and 
punctual to a fault. The roads through 
all this portion of the State are fine; 
fences are in good repair and the houses 
are snug and neat in appearance. 

The inhabitants of the western portion 
of the State are less enterprising. ‘They 
have more the easy, careless air of the 
people of the Middle States; are more 
luxurious and more given to speculation 
and the general spirit of monopoly which 
prevails throughout civilized society. 
‘They are generous, careless of expense, 
are moresintelligent and refined, whilst 
they are less public spirited than their 
Their 


are comparatively shabby, their fences 


trans-alpine neighbors. houses 
neglected, and their roads are miserable, 
though, it must be admitted, the soil is 
clay and therefore unfavorable to good 
roads. 


This is much the wealthiest por- | 


tion of the State, both in mineral and ag- | 


ricultural products. 


of caste and aristocracy is the strongest, 


Here, too, the spirit | 


and the tendency to land monopoly is the | 


most fearful. 

There are not more than two-thirds as 
many farmers in the counties of Rutland, 
Addison and Chittenden, as there were 
twenty years ago, when few men own- 
ed more than a single farm of from one to 
two hundred acres. Now farms of from 


five hundred to a thousand acres are 


common, and the number of them is 
yearly increasing. 


a general thing in this region, are inferi- 


Common schools, as 


| 


complish such a revolution, 
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tent, that the distance renders it impracti- | vice, watched over, and cared for, as chil- 


cable for childreu to attend the common 
schoo]. Parents prefer to hire private teach- 
ers or send their children to academies. 
This is not the general practice, but the 
tendency is swift to it, and the complaint 
of bad schools is very general. ‘There 
are a few National Refo:m:rs in various 
parts of the State, who, it is hoped, will 
be instrumental in arresting the spirit of 
land monopoly and in securing the home- 
stead inalienable to every family who may 
be so fortunate as to possess one. 

No one of the social tendencies of this 
State is more striking thau that relating 
to labor. ‘There has been within filteen 
years, almost a complete revolution in this 
regard. ‘Time was, when the sous and 
daughters of farmers deemed it no dis- 
grace to labor fur wages on a neighbor’s 


The 


farm or in his domestic employment. 


employer considered himself in no way 


superior to the employed; they stood on a 
basis of equality, and regarded each other 
with mutual respect. Now it is among 
the rarest things to find the son of a farm- 
er, or even a native of the State, working 
by the month or by the day upon a farm, 


and it is equally rare to find a farmer's 


daughter performing domestic service in a | 


neighbor's family, and if any are found 
doing it, it is because they can command 
unusual wages, and at the same time feel 
that they do not compromise their social 
standing. It was little thought when it 
commenced, thatthe employment of Irish 


and Canadian helps would se soon ac- 


employers give $12 per month, and $1 


per week, for the help of their neighbors’ | 


sons and daughters, when they could get 
far more compliant and servile ones for 
half the money, and with a little instrue- 
tion, equally skilful?’ And would those 
who had formerly performed this labor, 
continue to do it, 

such a reduction of wages, and when 
their social standing was affected by it! 
The Irish girl and Canadian were not 
treated as equals. 


ed to eat with their employers, were 


never allowed to entertain company in the | 
parlor, and go to parties with the sons | 


and daughters of the farmer; and her 


was a distinction odious, and till then un- | 


heard of, broadly and clearly drawn be- 


tweeu the farmer and his helps—between | 
This 


the employer and the employed. 
was a language, whose significance could 
not fail to be understood, by those who 
had formerly officiated in the capacity of 


hired men and girls. ‘To be a “hired 


man’ or a ** hired girl ’* was no disgrace, 
but to be a mere ‘‘ help ’’ was odious and 
abominable. 


Moderate farmers instead of seeing, as 


But would | 


when attended with 


They were not allow- | 


dren and friends, now see them quitting 
home, friends, and paternal guardianship, 
to throng the factories of Manchester, 
Lowell and Andover, where they are 
shut up for thirteen hours a day, where 
they are allowed but ten minutes to eat 
their dinners, and forced to sleep in brick 
pens rather than comfortable rooms, ex- 
posed to the tyranny of Corporation's odi- 
ous Black List; to the thousand tempta- 
tions of a crowded city; a promiscu- 
ous population and ill-chosen associates, 
aud without home, friends or counsel- 
lors, wearing life to decay, and weaving 
whilst earning a 


themselves shrouds 


| gown. 

This is only a single paragraph in the 
/record of calamity, which results from a 
| system of repugnant hired labor, but it 
iclearly indicates the great work of this 
age to be, the Association of men, in al- 
| tractive, united Industry. 

We might perhaps have omitted out 

remarks on the topic of labor, since the 
| principles that govern it are every where 
one and the same, but we are better ac- 
| quainted with the history of its decadence 
| here, than elsewhere, and can speak from 
amidst all 
these feudal tendencies, we are glad to 
| find others towards co-operation and mus 


personal observation. But 


| tual guaranties. And we shall mention 
| one movement going forward here, which 
| has not hitherto fallen under our immedi- 
| ate observation. 

| The farmers in Addison County, have 
recently held a meeting for the purpose 
of establishing a General Wool Depet, 
which, wool 


by means of rrowers, 


whether small or great, will be enabled 


to sell their wool at equal prices, and all 
will be protected from the toils of speeus 
lators. It is a general thing that the 
want of money compels farmers to sell 

as early as 
e to withhold 


their annual clips of weol 


‘They are not 


possible. 


it from sale until it will command the full 


market value. ‘This is particularly the 
ease with small wool growers, but the 
|large wool growers, and those who are 
careful to grow the finer qualities, are 
also, greatly sufferers by it. 

Now the principle upon which the 
wool depot is established, is something as 
follows: Mach farmer takes his wool to 
the depot, where it is asserted into several 
qualities, each distinct quality being 
weighed and marked, for which the own- 
ler receives, if he wishes, an advance of 
| two-thirds the current price of woeel of that 
quality. ile will thus be enabled to wait 
until the weol can be disposed of at its 
full value. There will be one or two 
/agents connected with the depot, who will 


|attend to the assorting, weighiog and sell- 


5 


| « . . ; . 
or to what they were twenty years since. | formerly, their daughters securely and ing, and whose expenses are to be defray- 
The districts have become of so great ex- | honorably employed in a neighbor’s ser- 


i 


‘ed by those interested. The effect of 


i 
‘ 


sor eet ae 


ies wag 
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this arrangement will be to equalize the | 
profits of wool growing, and to protect | 
sinall farmers against speculators, whilst) 
it will guarantee that reward to the grow- 
ers of superior qualities of wool, to which 
eutitles 
unity of 


their enterprise them, and | 


establish a system in the| 
We} 


believe the wool growers of Ohio have | 


wool trade throughout the county. 


formed asimilar union. 

tailroads form the great topic of ex- 
citement throughout Vermont. There | 
are two in rapid process of construction, 
and a third is projected and promises to) 
W hea the Rutland | 


road shall have been completed, there 


become very popular. 


will be opened to Boston, by far the rich- 
est portion of New England—trieh in all | 
agricultural products, fruits, minerals and | 
exhaustiess quantities of the finest mar- | 
ble. Bostonians will thea be able to get | 
good butter even in July and August. 
Vermout abounds in superior sites for | 
factories of all kinds, bat which have 
lain useless because there was no easy | 
They | 


will doubtless soon come into requisition, 


means of transportation to them. 


and the wild picturesque waterfalls of this | 
beautiful State, will be deformed by the | 


ugly presence of mills, and their voices, 





that now sing to their mountain dance, | 
will then groan at the slavish wheel.— | 
The beautiful pastoral life of the inhabi- 
tants will give place to oppressive factory | 
village life —qutet, rural pursuits will | 


be absorbed in the din, conflict and degra- 





dation of manufacturing and mechanical 
business—the golden equality which now 


exists, will precipitate into rigorous forms copy from a letter dated Rome, A pril | 
of caste, of capitalist aud laborer, corpo-| 13th, an extract from a prayer made in | 


: 
rations aad operative dependants — labor | 


will become more and more Sagranaleh, | 


and the conflict of duplicity and fraud 


will deepen and widen into general strife. | 
. ! 
be no more the Evergreen 


Vermont will 
State, for a false society will have blasted 


its beauty and dried up the blood of its 


vigor and prosperity. ‘Ten years will not 
have passed ere the citizens of Vermont | 
will be susprised at the social revolution | 
will bave 


which their railroad system 


wrought. It would be an inquiry worth | 


| Lent. 
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EARTH-SHARING. 
BY AGUSTINE DUGANNE, 
Listen, workers ! listen ! 
Ye who ali your lives are toiling, 
In the field and workshop moiling — 
Lo! your serpent wrongs are coiling 


Closer round you, Listen! 


Ponder, workers! ponder! 
While ye poise your iron sledges, 
While ye fix your rending wedges — 
Lo! your strength and skill are pledges 


Of your manhood. Ponder! 


Listen, workers! listen ! 
Sledges may crush else than matter — 
Wedges may your curses scatter — 
Toilers once again may batter 


Moral Bastiles. Listen! 


Ponder, workers! ponder! 
God gave equal earth to mortals, 
Ere they left fair Eden’s portals — 
Where’s the ancient law that foretells 


Mortal slavery? Ponder! 


Answer, workers! answer! 
Have the woes which you are sharing, 
Have the chains your limbs are wearing, 
Palsied al] the hope and daring 


Of your spirits? Answer! 


Listen, workers! listen! 
Earth is yours —the broad, wide guerdon 
Given to man with life’s first burden — 
God hath set his seal and word on 


Man’eteue title, Listen! 


Ponder, workers! ponder! 
Hold this truth within your keeping, 
Till the harvest you are reaping — 
God is landlord, and unsleeping 
Ponder! 
National Era. 


Watches o’er you, 


Prayer or AN Iranian Priest. We 


the Jasiigue of St. Peter's by Father 
Ventura, a Catholic minister, during 
It formed the closing portion, and 
created quite a sensation at the time in 
Rome : 


‘* Bless, O Lord, that lofty spirit, that | 


noble heart, that gifted intellect, the well- 
beloved person of our sovereign Pontiff, 


Pius LX., whom, in your merey, you have | 


granted unto us. Already have his first 


'sieps in his career announced the pleni- 
tude of that light which thou ever causest | 
to descend upon men destined for great| deem it my duty to claim the right of a 


things. Already, under the protection of 
your divine wisdom, and the enthusiastic 





|obedience, strengthen his command and 
fix upon a solid basis the social order 
| which on all sides is threatened with ruin. 
/Remove him far away from treachery ; 
‘let him not be assailed by intrigue —let 
| no prejudices stop him; may no menace, 
no terror, be capable of affrighting him. 
Sustain him in his struggles, console him 
in his trials, guide him in the choice of 
his ministers, that he may find in them an 
-arm to aid him and not a stumbling block 
to cause him to fall. Already has he 
won the approbation of all; his praises 
have been promulgated from lips usually 
hostile to the true faith, surprised them- 
selves at being thus impressed by the in- 
'describable ascendency of that serene and 
pacific majesty that commands respect 
while it inspires love. Prolong his days, 
preserve his strength, illuminate more 
and more his spirit; improve his heart, 
that he may better comprehend all he 
should do and may have the courage to 
do it—that surpassing all the caleula- 
tions of human policy, he may remain 
firm in the persuasion that the power of 
laws and principles is greater than the 
might of arms. May thy word and thy 
holy spirit be his only ministers — in or- 
‘der that the cause of religion may be 
‘blessed, that the chureh may be inde- 
pendent, and that his people may be 
happy.” 








>- 


We have already oceupied-a greater 


pe 


space in the Harbinger with a reply to the 
ignorant and superficial comments of 
Joseph Mazzini, on the system of Fourier, 
than their character entitles them to; but 
| we will not withhold from our readers the 
| fullowing comprehensive statement by 
Hvuen Donerty, which we find in the 
June number of the ‘ People’s Jour- 
nal.”’ 


FOURIER AND TIS PHILOSOPHY. 
| Paris, April, 1847, 
| Tu the Editor of the People’s Journal: 

| Sir — My attention has been called to 
an article entitled, ‘ Thoughts upon 
| Democracy in Kurope,’’ by Jogeph Maz- 
zini, which appeared in No. 58 of your 
Journal, bearing the date of Feb. 6, 
1847. The greater part of that article ‘is 
devoted to an appreciation of the social 
system of Charles Fourier; and, as I 
think every part of that appreciation is 
either partially or entirely erroneous, I 


| very brief reply, and, with your permis- 
sion, to neutralize, as far as possible the 


-pushing, to know the effect of railroads support of the people, has he entered | bad effeets of what may be deemed an in- 


. > . | 
upon the general interests of society. 


with boldness upon just and Jawful re- 


voluntary error, widely cireulated with 


| forms, having religion for their base,| the influence and well-merited authority 


One thing is pretty clear, which is, that | moderation for theit companion, and for of the People’s Journal. 


' ‘ | ; ; 7 | 

so long as railroads are heid as private | their end the happiness of thy people: of | 

property, they will be powerful agents in those reforms which are the characteris- | 

the production of national wealth whilst | tics of the present day, as well as the 
i i i j . m 

" ~~ | urgent want of nations. Grant, O Lord, 


they will degrade and impoverish the | that he may ever be more and more pene- 
masses. ae with a sense of his duties, as a 

But the mail closes soon, which re- | Ponuff and a Prince: that he may be 
| faithful to that mission that proceeds from | 
|thee; that he may be able to solve the 
| great problems of doctrines and principles, 
cause in this region, and offer some sug- whose legitimate solution belongs not to 
gestions as to the course which 1 think | the sword but to thy Word. Grant that | 
| by his example he may inspire others to | 
7 aid in those reforms which alone can save 
Yours truly, | princes from anarchy and the people from | 


minds me that I mustend here. In my 
next I will speak of the prospects of our 





should be purswed in regaad to it. 


7 
| Oppression; that he may persuade to | 


W ENDELL. 


Mr. Mazzini is, as far as I can learn, a 
man universally respected, and his opin- 
ions may have considerable influence on 
the minds of many persons who have not 
the means of thoroughly investigating 
principles and doctrines, for themselves. 
An error of judginent in such a man, is 
therefore dangerous, when published to 
the world with all the weight of his au- 
thority. 

This is my excuse for answering his 
article on FT ourier’s views of social re- 
formation. I will be as brief as possible, 
and I hepe you will allow me the neces- 
sary space in your columns. 

There are not less than twenty allega- 
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tions against Fourier’s system, in the ar-| of progress. In fact, such is the charae-| ‘* Destitute of the religious sentiment, 


ticle alluded to; and nota single one of | ter of the whole article. 
as agra or even pent so. | ‘‘ He knows no religion.”’ i= bare apes here rg Fourier 

ourier’s doctrines were really what Mr . a ias only this ez which to accom- 
Mazzini believes them to be hie criticisms | Fourier professed himself a Christian, lish human d aa: aa attaie to ha i 
Oe a y and most of his disciples do the same. ee ne Pt 


would be justified; bat such is not the } 7 it 
oo ae ihicstaees os Cian ail sient In his Nouveau Monde Industriel, he ome’ : 
meee! 8>, — : | quotes largely from the gospel to confirm This coustrains me to believe that Mr. 


‘‘ With him also (Fourier,) happiness | pig principles. It is not a new religion | Mazzini has not read Fourier’s works at 
was the end of human life—patn, a} thay is wanted, but a new practical phil- | all, but extracts only in mere criticisms 
sign of error — pleasure, satisfaction, a | | osophy of C hristianity ; a better under- and reviews. 
sign of truth — interest, the great | standing and a better practice of the| Fourier is so far from denying “the 
lever of re-organization.” | principles of revealed religion; and that) Progression of our being, except here be- 


Here, the word intferest, is entirely | '8 all Fourier has pretended to. Is it low,’’ that he has written much to prove 


It is true that Fourier | right, or is it fair then, to infer that “ he | the immortality, and the continuous pro- 
gression of refinement in this world and 


in the next. He has even put forth a 
theory of metempsychosis or periddical 
migration of souls from this world to the 
next, and vice versa. 

I conclude by affirming that Mr. Maz- 
zini has totally misunderstood Fourier’s 
philosophy. His opiniens therefore on 
this system of Association, are devoid 
all rational authorny. He must study 
the subject more maturely before he ean 


misunderstood. 
has taken great pains to prove that man’s | knew no religion? ”” 

material interests, as well as his moral) ‘‘ From step to step, from consequence 
and religious welfare, may be greatly ad-|to consequence, Fourier, fascinated, 
vanced by the system uf Association, blinded by his thirst for happiness, the 
properly applied. It is also true that he only end which he recognizes in our 
had a mean opinion of man’s moral na-| earthly career — and by the worship of 
ture in the present state of civilized da-| his idol, liberty, the only instrument that 
plicity, and that he deemed it necessary | he knows by which man may attain it — 
to demonstrate thoroughly the possibility | arrives at discoveries, at rules of sociat| 
of worldly profit in Association. The! management which his disciples, less 
undue stress he lays on worldly interests bold, endeavor to make us forget; which aa oe Ae sieht of wivien 
is, however, but a sort of precaution | I have not read without a blush upen my ee i eee 


' a : opinion. / an may be very learned 
oratuire, addressed to seeming Christians! brow, and which I could not transcribe P Am y 


; , d Vv good v :9 qualified to 
who are real heathens. Riches are un-| here without pollution. ”’ | and ed d without being qual : 
venture au opinion on a subject which he 


doubtedly the necessary basis of society ; | es saa eet at if E 
but moral and ‘tied beauty are the | _ This Is a very strong appe al to preju-| Goes not understand sufficiently. 
as _ bene waa s 3 dice. Are there not many parts of Rev- It would be folly to suppose that any 
highest aims of life and happiness. Still! ejation which Mr. Mazzini could not re-| 
the question remains of what is reall human system can be free from imperfee- 
oe ciditaliataas és coateun Y | peat without a blush upon his brow, and) tion. and Fourier’s science of Associa- 
On this head. F : differ fro which he could not transcribe without tion may be very incomplete, and more or 
n this head, Fourier may differ from) pojjution? Are there not many things in less defective, but unsound appreciations 
the common notions of theology, without | works of medicine, which will not bear 
being open to the accusation of irreligion | 1 are as dangerous to truth as true eritt- 
or of immorality. io light of popular publicity There | cisms are favorable te it. I should not 
’ are many sorts of wholesale depravity in| otherwise have noticed Mr. Mazzim’s ar- 
The idea of a social mission, of the | the present state of eivilized society, | ticle, for 1 am more in love with God's 
duty. of moral progression, and conse- | which moralists and statesmen leave UN-| truth, than with the systems of my fel- 
qently of an authority, is entirely foreign | touched for want of courage to investi-'|ow man. Ihave the honor to be, Mr. 
to Fourier.” j= ae ie = apply bi eal Editor, your obedient humble servant, 
a d . ‘ 4 o : nit cere 
This is absolutely incorrect. His | — rag a a z —— i are | Hven Dourery. 
ideas of a moral authority to supercede | © * py a - f . ie = 
f , a system o ; SS a 
that of a mere brutal force, in iuture | a7 ee. ' "= 
: om the. diditeen Senn vtiene oil moral dignity. It is not for men who| 
SG ew ree eee se "| blash at remedies in theory, while they | Translated for the Harbinger. 
other men, but every species of authority | : 


is not only acknowledged by Fourier, but | live in the midst of practical pene INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATION. 
strengthened by the power of truth and Without courage to investigate their | 


auses ffects; it is for s (Continued from p. I9.} 
reason. Religious, and political author- | S24S°S and effects; it is not for such i 


ity are thoroughly respected, even in faint-hearted , mortals to compl iin of ORGANIC CONDITIONS OF THE SERIAL LAW. 
re , those who wish to do away with such! 

their present forms, though moral power, | — se +See Ged: teen! tealnael oe 
- Ts | co on. C ri { ad, ’ 

according to his views, will be almost ex- | “Wo — = senate ~ God J oe CHAPTER VII 

' , . o mi ut asunder. rod is love, : . . 
clusively predominant in future ages. | “**,"° "a! ang en - i : 
lle speaks, however, of banishment and | and whom ase peers sh ae tight | Analysis and Synthesis of Passional Al- 
. » seve e ni 2 © jitrary law a , 
other punishments for crime, in his asso- | to sever in the name cf ar y and fraction, 


pal icustom. That is t rinciple o «Te hom So seein titel 
ciative system. ‘The individual is only to} — 1 . ; : ¢ F ae a es It is an enterprise as vain as 22 ridiculcus 
° . | Ss , « » ( 3 ny t ssions. »t 
be free to do to others as he would that | S05P® = I PAY. | to seek to destroy the passion 2at were to 
| He admits, nevertheless, the present | control nature ; that were to reform the work 


they should do unto him. | laws of marriage subject to divoree, in | of God. If God commanded man to annihilate 
’ 


“ , 
He has no ideal of virtue to pursue: i cae : | the passione which he gives him, God would 
e | ‘ P cases of necessity. | will and not will, he would contradict bimself. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


he tells you that ‘ for politicians and mor-| He will reduce by artificial means,| “Never has he given this insensate osder; no 
alists (« liseij ‘les of the uncertain sciences, ‘two-thirds of women te sterility.” | such thing is written in the human heart; and 
as he ct tlls them,) the last hour has | ‘ | what God wills that man should do, he does not 


In discussing the fearful consequences make another man tell him, he tells it to hiim 


sounded,’ . “i : ~ a — # _- 
of am unlimited population, Fourier himself, he writes it at the bottom of his heart 


‘* What remains, then, for the basis of | 


his society!” |maintains that Providence has pre-or-|— J. J. Rousseau. 
lees | dained the laws of equilibrium in nature,| “Know thyself.” — Ancient Oracle. 
When the last hour of the Ptolemaic /and that no such fear as that of universal I 


system of astronomy had been sounded | over-population ean be rationally enter- 
by Copernicus, Kepler, and Newton, | | mined. He affirms that the earth will| “There is no effect without a cause.” 
would it have been manly in the partizans | easily support by proper cultivation, five If 
of that system to exclaim, ‘‘ What then | times its present number of inhabitants, 
remains for the basis of astronomy?’’ It|and that, when by ages of refined de- oe 
is a poor argument in logic, though a | velopment it is completely populated, na- spoken to intelligent minds, it will be 
plausible appeal to prejudice, to confound | ture will step in to regulate the order of understood that the social problem con- 
the principle of religion itself with the| child-bearing. He proves from known 
abuses of the church, as Voltaire did ; , statistics, that the richer and the healthier 
and Mr. Mazzini’s error of mixing up the | classes of society are less prolific than 
principles of politics and morals with the | the poor; and he argues from this fact, Spaere favorable to Harmony. 

erroneous wiews of politicians and of| that when all the human race hasattained! Second, in the determination of the 
moralists, is not less really sophistic, | to a higher degree of health and affluence, | p...ional Mrcnanism destined to play in 
thongh, perhaps, without intention. It| sterility will be naturally and not artefi- . 
18, at least, a crude and hasty judgment: /crally more common than it ig at pres- — 
and a fault against the interests of truth, | ent. | ‘The examination 


I have been intelligible from the 
beginning of this work, and if I have 


sists : 
First, in the determination of a Social 


this sphere. 


of the first of these 


| and not believing in the progression of 
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questions, in our first volume, has given | in labor, if the laborer is necessarily de- H 
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armonic arrangement! What is to be 


us as its solution, the Associated Town-| tained, by the very order of his labor, | done with such Beotians! 


ship or Cummune, the Phalanx. 


away from the sphere of sympathetic 


But, holy logic! the whole question is 


In the second volume, we have grap-| beings, and from the love for which his|to know whether Phalansterian condi- 


pled with the question of the Passional 
Mechanism, of the natural law of indus- | 
try, and we have recognized that the first, | 


the most prominent, the indispensable 


heart is yearning, this is a second cause | 
of aversion. 

If the laborer is left in a dead calm, if. 
he is not excited by the active play of | 


tions are the same as civilized conditions. 
Well, they are in all points opposite to 
them. 

It is legitimate, it seems to us, to take 


character of this mechanism, of this law,! accords and discords, if he is steeped in| the sun into account if we speak of day 


should be, the property of calling forth 
Attraction. Thus it is by the considera- 
tion of certain conditions of Attraction, 
that we have determined the mechanism 
sought. 

This Mechanism is the Serres. The 
Sphere is the Associative Township. 

It is easy to see that the influence of 
the sphere combines with the power of 
the mechanism, in regard to Attraction ; | 
for we have seen that the creation of 
great riches depends in the first place on 
Association, on the combinations of the 
social sphere ; and this creation of Luxu- 
ry is one of the three great conditions of 
Attraction — one of the three foci deter- 
mined by passional science, 

The first general condition of Attrac- 
tion is Luxury, — internal lurury, or the 
health and strength of the individual ; 
and external luxury, or the salubrity and 
elegance of the sphere in which the indi- 
vidual is called to act, and where he par- 
ticipates in the general wealth. General 
comfort, general wealth, general health : 
such are evidently the first, the basic con- 
ditions. We cannot dream of bringing 
pleasure, charm, amongst a miserable, 
famished, ailing populace. This is clear 
as daylight. Luxury, however, the first 
condition of Attraction, can only be real- 
ized through Association, — in a society 
whose basis is the Phalanx. (See Proofs 
in First Volume.) 

The second condition of charm, is the 
free formation of Groups, free and sym- 
pathizing assemblies, in which the affee- 
tions, the impulses of the heart, corporate 
passions, bonds of Friendship, Love, 
Ambition, Family, form and develop 
themselves. 


The third condition of Attraction, is 
the affiliation of the Groups in Series, 
the regulation and natural ordering of 
business, the production of accords, dis- 
cords and varied modulations. 

The first condition, Lurury, corres- 
ponds more particularly to the exigencies 
of the Sensitive Lire. ‘The second con- 
dition, Groups, to the requisitions of the 
Arrective Lire. The third condition, 
Series, to the requisitions of social move- 


ment — of Sociau Lire. 

If the senses are outraged in labor, and 
the labor is not sufficiently compensated 
to supply our needs and sensitive pleas- | 
ures, this will be the first cguse of aver- | 
sion. 

If the affections of the soul are stifled | 


monotony, nailed to a dull work ever the 


same, it will be a third cause for mortal 


aversion. 

But if he finds in the action a source 
of sensitive enjoyment, of a ective enjoy- 
ment, and of wapassioned excitements, it | 
will exert a potent charm, a charm pro- | 
portioned to the sum of the combined 


and night; and you would not accept the 
reasoning of a man who should tell you 
it will not be day when the sun has risen, 
because it is dark after he is set. Yet 
do they not use the same argument to us? 
Serial labor, performed under the condi- 
tions of attraction, will not be fascinating 
because civilized labor, executed in con- 


springs multiplied by their energies. ditions contrary to Attraction, is not at- 


Luxury, Groups, Sertes,— such are | tractive. 


And this is absolutely the 
the three great conditions of charm, the reasoning of your thinkers, your renowned, 
three general foci of attraction. If you! whose names traverse L[urope, before 
weaken any one of these foci, if you whom you think yourselves fools! Ah 
abstract their fuel and lessen their inten-| Jocrisse, ingenious Jocrisse, who threw 
sity of combustion, the attractive power| yourself into the river to keep from be- 
declines. If you still abstract fuel, if| ing wet by the rain; behold yourself out- 
you extinguish the flame, you attain) witted ! How many thinkers, grave an- 
aversions, whose strength you will grad- ‘thors, academicians, and men of progress, 
ually find to increase in proportion as for «nust yield you ten points in twenty-four ! 
the above conditions you substitute their | The causes of Attraction are the satis- 
opposites, the subversive conditions of factions of passional adaptations, natural 
civilized labor, Poverty, Isolation and|and without defect. There are three 
Monotony. ‘orders of passional adaptation, eonstitu- 
These last conditions are entirely neg-| ting three general foci of Attraction. 

ative: they even imply the absence of| 1. ‘The adaptations of the five senses, 
the essentials of life and enjoyment — as | Taste, Sight, Hearing, Smell, Toueh, 
cold is the absence of heat, and darkness | determine five species of wants and 
the absence of light. Aversions proceed pleasures which we cal] Sensitive Pas- 
from the negative conditions of separated | sions. This order of passions specially 
interests, as attractions from the positive | relates to the natural or animal life of the 
conditions of the serial order. Labor) being; it places man in direct attraction 
being attractive in the conditions of the | to Luxury. 

Phalanx, it cannot be otherwise than | 2. The adaptations of the soul, or 
hateful in the opposite conditions ; or be-| wants and pleasures of the four affec- 
ing disgusting in the eonditions of our | tions, Friendship, Love, Ambition, (the 
present societies, Barbarie and Civilized, | Corporative bond,) and the Family Sen- 
it cannot but become fascinating under | timent, which we term the Affective Pas- 
the Phalansterian conditions. So much| sions. This order of passions relates to 
for the virtue of that standing argument, | the external life of the being, and pre- 
that labor will never be attractive neces | sides over the combination of individuals, 
it has always been repugnant. Year after| over the formation of bonds and sympa- 
year, the Civilizee answers the magnifi- | thetic assemblies — Groups. 

cent deductions of Fourier, with this | 3. The adaptations of the arbitral in- 
stupid ** Because,’’ east into the balance, ‘tellect and of social life; the passions 


like the sword of the Barbarian! As-| determining the classification, regulation 


-cend then to causes, instead of idi-|and ordering of things ; the hierarchical 


otically butting against effects, as if effects 


affiliation of the elementary groups; the 
had not causes. ... Yes, certainly, labor 


combination of sympathies and antipa- 
organized after your civilized and barbaric | thies ; the play of alternate accords and 
methods, has been and will be through | diseords;—these are the Distributive 
all time, generally repulsive ; — who de-| Passions ; they preside over the formation 
nies it? As for us, we proclaim it; we) of the Series, and are the main springs 





ery it aloud on the housetops, we have | of social order and of Harmony, 


made our eriticism of Barbarism and To be Continued. 
Civilization pivot upon this. And yet Shee 
they bring up this as an objeetion to us;| ANoTueR Goop Deep or rue Pops, 
the civilized effect produced by the civil- On Wednesday, the 5th, being the feast 


of St. Pius, wh 
ized arrangement, they bravely produce Wheatiin aheas cho tet en 





as a consequence of an an/t-civilized or| once rescued the South of Europe, great 
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doings were planned to honor the name 
in the person of its present possessor, 
ho bids fair to elect a il lar wuro- 


Hearing of these project 


wh 
pean rescue 
(for strict orders are issu od to inform 
of every matter) our monarch at onee in- 


timated his wish that fhe araste of 


rhts and Roman candles should he super 
d hua oe neral dist me of br j 

‘ ‘ ¥ . 
l'o wish is to be obeved. Sixty centle- 


men met immediately at the Doria pal 

organized themselves fur a combined ef- 
fort among the afllaent, and each member 
cheerfully climbed the staira of the pal- 
aces allotted him in quest of donations; 
7,000 dollars were quickly fortheoming 
ind 60,000 bread tickets put im cire 
tion. The remnant is k L to @stavilish 


aes ‘ 
in infant school, 


Gaace Greenwoop has written a letter 
to the editor of the Home Journal. con- 
tradicting the report of her marriage. 


She says no such disaster has happened. 


Hon. Mr. Wheaton shook hands with 
President Polk on Thursday. At Euro- 
in courts executive h s are kissed ; 


1 this country, “" when taken, they are 


' ) 
well Shaken — Phil. Bu t 


We give her this. title, because it is 
only in Nassau Street that we have seen 
her, and because she is the prettiest, by 
far the prettiest girl we have seen in th 
street. 

She is very young, in appearance not 


past sixteen; yet appearances *> decent 


fal; and being the pr ttiest rir] in i 

street through which such numbers pass, 

she must be beautiful She is, in ! 
Nassau street is the itest thorough 


fare of girls in New York. We do not 


say young ladies, because it is a piece ol 
iffectation to call those such who get 
their living by labor Ladies they ma 
be, and no doubt many of them ar 
the noblest sense of the term: but for a 
that, as a class, it is of no particular 
to call them so. 

You meet these girls ul] young —that 


is, between twelve and twenty-five — by 
thousands, every morning and evening ; 
hurrying to their work and hurrying 
home again; working, meantime, many 
long nours, to earn from two to four dol- 
lars a week 

Among the rest, this gir 
have called, in no mocking spirit, ** the 
belle of Nassau Street,’’ we bave seen of 


late. She is a little under the medium 


l, Ww hom we 


height, a petite form, with a full outline 
Her step is elastic, her carriage erect, 
and her movements graceful. You wil! 
see at once that her hands and feet are 
small, that her instep is high and her 
ankle delicately turned, You will ob- 
serve also the beautiful fall of her shoul- 
ders, and the noble way in which her 
head is placed upon her neck and in 


whicb she earries it. Her chin is round, 
. 


and breaks into dimples on each side of 


her mouth, the curves of which are deli- 
eately turned, and her nose is one a sculp- 
tor might. swear by. It does not seem 
that her forehead is so high as it is wide 
and regular, but her eyebrows are re- 


markably fine, her lashes long and silken, 


her ears smal] and well-shaped, and her 
eyes large, blue, and swimming in a li- 
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quid brillianey, which must give a pecu- 
liar effeet to her glane 8. Her hair is of 
cht brown, approaching to tlaxen, very 


uue and very gclossy. 


‘You must have leoked at her well! ”’ 
SAVS Same ody. 

Rather! but a moment's glance is 
‘nough for all this, when a really striking 
person is in the case, like our litthe Nas- 
sau street belie. he mind, perhaps the 
heart, is more sensitive than the daguer- 


reoly pe, 

‘+ But how was she dressed!’ asks a 
lady. Yes, indeed, that is the most im- 
portant thing in a lady’s description; and 


to confess the truth, it is a matter of 
som LELh ye rtance. 
‘ j | vy 7.) ‘i \ set es j 
last iMondgday We Saw, in VveSt Droad- 
Way, AC lored lady, and very d irk color- 
| she was, with satin boots. blue black 
satin dress, an eighty dollar cashmere, 
, a2 White satin hat, ar 


white kid gloves, turned over wit 


worn @ fa mod 
swans 
> 


duwn, (Jur Nassau street bel] was 


sedi just as differently from this as 


' 
uy ia i | oper. 
’ ‘ ‘ } 
i } l i ‘nis Was, tn sine 
. ) ; ine rere 
val ‘ih tt yu l OUNnGING, Vigo! > 
ain, strong, iwie, rosy, sweet—a 


ery tlebe. ‘This is the point we come 
o. Sad 1s the revealment, but in on 
Snort year ali the «€ laSLICILV, the treshness, 
the buoyancy, the glow of health, which 
now belong to this sweet girl, will be 


ne. Like the thousands of her sister 


vork women. she Whi grow pale and 


drooping ; sallowness will take the place 
- - . ! } 
f bloom. Her eyes will grow dim— 


she will fade and droop and wither like a 
flower, and.forthe same reason. Al! day 
long she works in a hot room; she 


OT Lucs an linpar lr; sne drudaves al 

m ionoeus labor; sne Is connned int 
: ] J 

sain ‘ S$; She Works, and bdiear : 

if Ty! > 
ind saddens, lke a prisoner—this is 
1 \f nioht ha \ | } 
V ( \ nignu S Wala has y 
' 

} ind s perhaps ind most 

i i 


in an ibi-ventiiated room In a 

wded quarter; books iblv crowded sti]] 
ling boardin#house. In the 

winter, there is steam and gas, and the 
1 of anthracite with closed windows. 
In the summer, there are the sultry heats 


ie isdoomed. ‘They 


~ 
~ a Ladies } -orl 
ail doomed. sadies; WhO work or 


iy, Walk or ride, have pleasant company 
is, and Summer resorts at 
hey may keep their health 


and va tn 4 » ] ld «ace 


So do the 


gd ily g aq old age. ao the 
wives and daughters of our farmers, work 


as hard as ever they may. But our fac- 


tory giris, our sewing giris, ail temales 
Who Ttoiiow ich employments as are pur- 


sued by the eood but unfortunate girls in 
Nassau str do not live out half their 
days; and unless some elever fellow falls 


in love with the Nassau street belle and 


t 
\s 


r, to make her the happy mis- 
tress of his home, in one year she wil! 
lose her beauty, in two her health, 

her life is not at even chances worth a five 
years’ purchase. 

She is selling out her priceless beanty. 
and her health, with all its capabilities for 
happiness, at not more than three dollars 
a week; working against steam engines, 
machinery, stout men, and iron-framed 


boys. 


Such things as these are enough to 
make a man turn Fourierite gSocialist, 
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National Reformer, a/most a Shaking 
(Quaker. Mi. 

While waiting for a remedy in social 
improvements, a palliation may be found 
in every young man, who feels that he 


rv 
1] 
can suppert a family, getting married. 
If he has any doubt about getting a living 
here, let him seek a farm on the broad 
prairies of Wisconsin or lowa. 


Homestrap Exemption. The simple 
question is, shall every member of the 
community have a richt to be some- 
where! or shall his « xistence be forf ited 
for want of richt to cecupyv some loc: 


1 
‘ ? menate: “2 mt —T 
on earth A homestead e cempiuon law, 


1 —) 3 : 13 
cenerally adopted throuchout the Union, 
with such reasonable restrictions as would 


' 


prevent dishonest men from defranding 


others, by investing a large property so 
as to put it out of the reach of honest 
creditors, would we think, be a great 
step towards the perfection of our social 
system. No man under our present sys- 
tem, who has the misfortune, or the 


mprudence, to involve himself in debt, 


has a right to be any where, except in the 
public highway; and even there,.be’ must 
keep traveling ler pretence of busi- 
ness, or he is liable to be arrested and 
punished for vagrancy. If he owns a 
house in which he can shelter his family, 


and a few acres of ground, from which 


the labor of that family can procure a 
sustenance, his creditor can take it away 


from him, and turn his family out; and 
publie 
highway, makes them trespassers, and 


the first step they take, out of the 
7 
\ 


‘ia ore : 
rie to forelot 


} 

oe = . e 
they are again *xpulsion ; 
1 


and so on, till they get happily beyond 
re bounds of civilization. 

Every man in every community — es- 
pecially in a trafficking and speculating 
community like ours, in this countrv— 
s liable to become invulved beyond his 


pay. When this is the case, 


his creditors to go and turn 
innocent and helpless family 
1ouse they live in, and off of 
of land which they cultivate, 
r themselves, althonch they 





r) “—n o "lore } ~~ 
s and Innds and every thing 


la an sary for their comfort. When 


1 man and his family are thus pessess- 
. ® tal | . = sient —> 

ed and turned it naked, it Is impossible 

that they should respect the institutions 


. 


of their eounntryv, or they should feel a 
patriotic emotion. Home is no longer 
home to them; they are stripped and 
banished by their country’s law, and the 
love of country which onee glowed in 
their bosoms, is turned to hatred. And 
it is perfectly natural that it should be so; 
their nature, 
hat they will return good for evil, love for 
y atriotism for alienation, wher 
they feel that their conduet as citizens 
has not been sach as to deserve that evil, 
that hatred, that virtual alienation, which 
the laws of their country have inflicted 


fer men are not so divine 


t 
hatred 


upon them. 
The homestead exemption law proposes 
to make the house and ound where a 


family live, sacred to their use forever, by 


pla 


« 
ind the sheriff's power. 


ing it beyond the ereditors erasp, 


Who ean ealeu- 


late the amownt of misery which the want 
of sueh a humane provision has infhieted 
upon innoeent peo] le sinee we came an 


indepe ndent nation? Who ean compute 
the additional happiness that would have 
been enjoyed by the people of this coun 
try if such an amendment had 


duced into the social system ' h we 


iad been intro- 
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borrowed and adopted in the infancy of |The argument in its support preeeeds on 
our existence as a nation? It is our hon- | the calculation that we now export to the 
est opinion, that the single circumstance | value of £37,000,000 annually of goods 
of homesteads and necessary furnitere| wrought in factories to whieh the Tea 
and implements of husbandry, being | Hours Bill will apply, and the mference 
liable to confiseation for debt, has been! is, that if the time of labor is reduced 
more than fifty per cent. drawback upon | one-sixth, the produce will undergo an 
all the advantages of civilization. And | equivalent diminution. ‘This appears 
it is, therefore, our honest opinion that plausible on the surface, but a deeper in- 


the abolishment of the abominable law, 
which pampers the avarice of the fortu- 
nate, by allowing him to strip the unfor- 
tunate of his whole means of living, 
will double the happiness of this people 


vestigation does not justify the conelusien 
sought to be established. 

The Earl of Ellesmere, who moved the 
second reading of the bill, in a very able 
speech, justly remarked that if our hours 


as a whole. of labor were reduced, the example would 
Let the little farm with its buildings | be followed on the Continent, for the op- 
and stock, together with all necessary | eratives there would assuredly claim the 
household furniture, be exempt from | same relief from excessive toil as aceorded 
seizure for debt, and who would be the} te the people of these realms. This is 
worse for it! Those who are in the/|another reasom why the dread of ecom- 
business of money loaning would be none | petition should not deter us from doing an 
the worse, nor would those who sell the | act of justice and humanity. 
necessaries of life, for, knewing that they We are not insensible to the truths of 
could have no resource to that species ef} political economy, but we cannot sub- 
legal robbery, they would not give credit} seribe to the grave error, thrust forward 
with that reliance in view. And we con-/| asa truth, which looks upon the aecumu- 
fidently believe that such exemption, by | lation of wealth as the Be-All and End- 
making the debtor’s honor the creditor’s| All of enlightened legislation, and in the 
sole surety. would do more than any! pursuit of its objeet thinks Jess of man 
other measure that could be devised. If| than of his productions. Even eould we 
a man who has any pretensions to honor, | shake off all mora] and religious obliga- 
happen to get involved beyond his depth,| tion, the narrowest expediency should 
and his creditors do net fall upoa hina and | teach us that if we destroy the physical 
sacrifice what he has, by way of ecourt| health and strength of the preduetive 
charges, lawyer's and sheriff's fees and | classes, we destroy the very instruments 
forced sales, he wilh have both the means| by which property is accumulated ; ané@ 
and the d spusitiom to pay them ; and will | here sanatory and economic considerations 
make haste to do so as soon as possible.|touch each other. If om ne higher 
But if the law allows them to take the| grounds than these, we fejeice at the en- 
destructive course, one creditor will|actment of the Ten Hours Bill; but it 
sirive to get ahead of another, and the| has received our steady advocacy from 
family will be stripped, the property sac-| purer and more enlarged principles, and 
rificed, the debts not paid, the debtor di-| we are fully convinced that the experi- 
spirited and soured, and there will be| ment wilt be esowned with eomplete suc- 
neither means nor disposition left to pay | cess, when fairly tried, to the matual and 
the balance. reciprocal advantage of employers and 
We are aware that we have taken up| employed. — Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
this subject hastily, without regard to or- | 
der or plot; and that, therefore, what we 
have said will very imperfectly convey 
our ideas on the subject. But whew we) 
have time for deliberate thought, we 


shall probably return to it.— Buffalo; “To fall on the battle-field, fighting for my 
Douubhcen dear country —that would not be hand.” — 
} 7 The Neighbors. 


O no, no— let me lie 





NOT ON THE BATTLE FPLELD. 


B¥ JOHN PIERPONT. 


Ture Tex Hours Birt. We may now} | R , 
consider this measure perfectly safe.| Not on a field of battle, when I die! 
The second reading has been carried in Let not the iron tread 
the House of Lords by a deeisive major- Of the mad war-horse crush my helmed head 
ity, and its principle has been affirmed Nor let the reeking knife, 
without mutilation. It was strongly op- | That I have drawn against a brother's life, 
posed by the Earl of Clarendon, whose Be in my hand when Death 
arguments were successfully combated | Thanders along, and tramples me beneath 
by the Bishop of Oxford. ‘The objections | 
te the scheme are reducible under two | 
heads; first, it is said to be disadvan- 
tageous to the working classes, whose 
wages will be reduced one-sixth, if the 
hours of labor are reduced from twelve to) 
ten; secondly, it is contended that our| 
export trade will fall off through deficient 
guantity, by which we shall lose our! | ' _ : 
inanufacturing pre-eminence in foreign | 2» ever let my spirit take her flight! 
markets. 

ln reply to the first objection, the Bish-| 7, ai) the brighter where gay pennants fy, 
op of Oxford stated that the factory s 


’ 7 And bsazen helmets dance, 
operatives had calculated the pecuniary | , |; sunshine flashes on the lifted lance ; 
results to themselves as involving a re-| 2 nese eee , 

n iat bards have sung ; 


duction of one-twelth of their wages, in- | And 
stead of a sixth, and that they were pre- | people chouted till the wetkin rung, 


pared to sustain the loss, for which they | In honor of the brave 
would be compensated in leisure and | Who on the battle-field have found a grave ; 
health. In regard to the segond objection, | I know that o’er their bones 


His heavy squadron’s heels, 
Or gory felloes of his cannon’s wheels. 


From such a dying bed, 

Though o’er it float the stripes of white and red, 
And the bald eagle brings 

The clustered stars upon his wide-spread wings, 
To sparkle in my sight, 





} know that Beauty’s eye 


tle case is rather assumed than proved. | Have grateful hands piled monumental stones. 


Some of these piles I've seen: 

The one at Lexington, upon the green 
Where the first blood was shed 

That to my country’s independence led ; 
And others on our shore, 

The “‘ Battle Monument ” at Baltimore, 
And that on Bunker's Mill. 

Ay, and abroad, a few more famous still : 
Thy “ Tomb,” Themistocles, 

That looks out yet upon the Grecian seas, 
And which the waters kiss 

That issue from the gulph of Salamis. 
And thine, too, have I seen, 

Thy mound of earth, Patroclus,robed in green, 
That, like a natural knoll, 

Sheep climb and nibble over, as they stroll, 
Watched by some turban’d boy, 

Upon the margin of the plain of Troy. 


Such honors grace the bed, 

I know, whereon the warrior lays his head, 
And hears, as life ebbs out, 

The conquered flying, and the conqueror’s shoyt. 
But as his eyes grow dim, 

What is a column or a mound to him? 
What, to the parting soul, 

The mellow note of bugles? What the roll 
Of drums? No: let me die 

Where the blue heaven bends o’er me lovingly, 
And the soft summer air, 

As it goes by me, stirs my thin white hair, 
And from my fore head dries 

The death-damp as it gathers, and the skies 

' Seem waiting to receive 

My soul to their clear depth! Or let me leave 
The world, when round my bed 

Wife, children, weeping friends are gathered, 
And the calm voice of prayer 

And holy hymning shall my soul prepare 
To go and be at rest 

With kindred spirits — spirits that have blessed 
The human brotherhood, 

By labors, cares, and counsels for their good. 


And in my dying hour, 

When riches, fame and honor have no power 
To bear the spirit up, 

Or from my lips to turn aside the cup 
That a}! must drink at last ; 

O, let me draw refreshment from the past! 
Then let my soul run back, 

With peace and joy, along my earthly track 
And see that all the seeds, 

That I have scattered there, in virtuous deeds, 
Have sprung up, and have given, 

Already, fruits of which taste in heaven! 
And though no grassy mound 

Or granite pile say ’tis heroic ground 
Where my remains repose, 

Still will I hope —vain hope, perhaps '— that 

those 

Whom I have striven to bless, 

The wanderer reclaimed, the fatherless, 
May stand around my grave, 

With the poor prisoner, and the poorer slave, 
And breathe an humble prayer, 

That they may die like him whose bones are 

moulding there. 





Corn. Few people are aware of the 
increased quantity of Corn planted this 
year. The prospect that Indian meal 
will be introduced as a common article of 
food in Europe has induced farmers to 
plant all the land they could spare for 
that purpose. One farmer in Ferington 
who never, in former years, planted over 
twelve acres, has this year planted forty. 
Another, in the same neighborhood, has 
put in seventy acres, or about five times 
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his usual quantity. We are told that the| nance —his hands— responded to the 
same proportion will hold good in various | prayers. 
parts of the country. With a good de-| At 37 minutes past 8, the hand of the 
mand Corn is a very profitable crop. | priest of God, privileged to “bind and 
Heretofore, but little land, comparatively | loose on earth even as it is done in hea- 
speaking, has been devoted to its cultiva-|ven,”? was extended over him. There 
tion in Western New York—the de-| was no struggle—no change visible 
mand not being sufficient to induce agri- | upon the features, except that as we 
culturists to plant largely. Beside, | gazed it was plain that a dread mystery 
there are a great many farmers who will| had cast its shadow over him. The 
not raise Corn for distilling. — Conse- spirit which had moved the world took 
quently, they have either neglected it al-| its flight so peacefully that all who were 
together, or have only raised sufficient to there, except the angels who were in the 
supply their own wants. 
between sixty and seventy cents per bush- parted. He died as an infant sinks upon 
el, Corn is a more profitable crop than its mother’s breast to sleep. It was by 
Wheat at one dollar. — Rochester Demo- the soft and beautiful transition of 
crat. the prayers that we were reminded 
ee GED 
ble body of O'Connell, as if listen- 
O’CONNEL’S LAST MOMENTS. ing, hushed in attention, for the summons 


¢ or . ; ; j 
The Dubli® Evening Freeman contains © 4 glorious immortality. 


. ; We are thrown upon our own coun- 
the following letter from Rev. Dr. Miley, sels, with nothing to guide us but what 


descriptive of the last moments of Mr. we inherit from his conversations and | 


O'Connell's earthly career : casually expressed wishes. Acting on 
this, we have determined to have the 
heart embalmed — placed in a silver urn 

My Dear, Dear Sir, — May the God and transported to Rome, as of old the 
of Mercy sustain and comfort you! The heart of Robert Bruce was carried to 
worst has befallen us—the Liberator, Jerusalem, when it was not permitted 
your illustrious father — the father of his | him by Providence to perform, in his own 
country — the glory and the wonder of person, that pilgrimage to the holy sepul- 
Christendom, is dead! Dead! No, I ehre which he had vowed, as O'Connell 
should say rather, O'Connell is in heaven. | had vowed, his pilgrimage to the tombs 
His death was happy ; he received in the | of the A postles. His body, also, is to be 
most fervid sentiments the last rites, and embalmed. and deposited in a chapel of 
up to the last sigh was surrounded by the Church of our Blessed Lady Delle 
every consolation provided by our holy | Vigne, where it is te repose until, on our 


religion. Oh! would to heavea that I| return from leaving the heart in Rome, 
could pour the balin ol consolation in the we convey it to lreland. 


wound which I open by this heart-break- We have thought it right that his ob- 
ing intelligence ; but alas! how could I? sequies, though to be renewed no doubt 
—my own heart is bursting, and poor| by the Jrish nation, should be princely 
Daniel is crushed with grief. Nothing | here. i 
that strangers could du to comfort us has |} our sacred charge to Rome on Thursday 
been wanting, but the stroke is so tremen- | gr Friday next, by way of Civiti Vecchia, 


Geyoa, Sanday, May 16th. 


dous. On the side of religion every thing | where the carriage and nearly all our lug-| 


cheers us, and it is there we have sought gage have been for some days. 

for refuge. You are already aware from| We shall hold it a sacred duty to 
my last letter, and that which was writ-| guard every object, no matter how other- 
ten by Daniel at a late hour how matters! wise insignificant. that belonged to his 
stood up to 6 0 clock on last Saturday pilgrimage, as well as all the documents 
ovenng: From that hour up toland memorials appertaining to it which 
8 o’clock he continued to sink gradually, | we have collected. 

but without suffering. 1 knew long be-| J] should add that we are satisfied with 


fore this hour that he was dying, and the physicians. We are certain there was 
ite > ’ » o* 7 

= had recited the prayers from 7 to 8 no mistake about the disease, and, but 

o’clock, in which he joined most fervently, 


ing powers permitted. 
began at 8 o'clock, or a little after, but in ting. I will write to Mr. Fitzpatrick a 
using this word you are not to understand | few lines, but you will oblige mé by let- 
me to say that there was any painful | ting him see this letter, as | am not able 
struggle. At no stage, especially for the | to write to him at length. We have had | 
last two days, was there anything like 4 cast taken of his head, which has filled | 
pain. At this time the Vicar-General,| with wonder the physicians who have | 
who is a prelate, with the clergy, were seen it. Farewell. May Heaven com-| 
round his bed; his breathing became! fort you all. My beloved and revered | 
gradually more weak; as the prayers! friend. John—T could not write to him. 
were recited, his hands were fervently | [pn writing to vou I write to him and all | 
clasped upon his noble breast, his counte-| the family. Oh! ever Blessed Mother! | 
nance perfectly serene, and, as | suggest- |comfortress of the afflicted, pray for| 
ed to him all that my sacred office re-| ys. Ever yours, J. Muey. 
quired and my grief permitted, he re-| " " 

sponded by word and sign so as to ex-| 1° Morcan O’Coynett, Esq. 
press perfectly and fervently the glowing | 

sentiments of his heart — Daniel, and me,| __ It is said that, since the death of Napo- | 
and his faithful Daggan, he recognized leon, no man has so much engaged the | 
to the last. Our supplications, in the! attention of Europe as O'Connell. | 
sublime and consoling Janguage of the! ,, . : 

charch, were, mingled with our tears. as Friends and foes alike continually spoke 
we knelt around his bed. When at last of him. He was beloved and worshiped 
his mighty voice was hushed, his counte- by one large class ; he was hated and in- 


| 
| 


At any price waiting for it, were in doubt it had de-| 


that we had before us only the no-'| 


It is likely we shall proceed with | 


, m6 | UV.) for the science and skill of the continental | 
and with all the distinctness his fast fail-| physicians, it must have had mach sooner 


I think his agony a fatal termination or one still more afflic- 


|cessantly vituperated by another class, 
‘including even his own countrymen. 
The former called him ‘‘ The Liberator,’’ 
the latter called him ** The Big Beggar- 
/Man.”? He was the idol of Catholic 
Ireland, and a ‘* bugaboo ”’’ to the rest of 
‘the empire. The English journals al- 
most unanimously, in summing up his 
‘character, award him little praise. The 
| Times, among the foremost, is also the 
severest of all. The Economist, how- 
ever, says—‘‘ For nearly forty years, 
| whatever party was in power, O'Connell 
was the chosen monarch of the Irish. 
His word roused them to action, or lulled 
them to peace. Millions gathered at his 
bidding, or disappeared at his nod. He 
had no armies at his beck—he had 
gained no victories. What, then, was 
|the source of his power’? He spoke out, 
for the greater part of his life, the griefs 
\of an oppressed people. He made the 
| Catholic Irish, by his organization, pow- 
‘erful and respectable. England had be- 
fore treated them with cruelty and con- 
tempt. O'Connell gave them a convic- 
tion of their strength, and made them an 
object of dread to politicians. With 
mach discretion he exercised his vast 
power. He foaght only with moral 
weapons. In all history there is no other 
demagogue, very few conquerers, and 
only a few monarchs, who reigned so 
long over the affections of a numerous 
people. The continuance of his power 
warrants the assertion, that he was one of 
‘the most extraordinary men of the cent- 
ury which has witnessed the rise and 
fall of Napoleon Bonaparte.” The 
John Bull weekly journal of the 28th alt. 
is anything but flattering in its remarks: 
‘*In fact, he was already dead and bur- 
ied in the grave of his own Repeal hum- 
(bug; and noone can doubt that the 
break-down of the enormously profitable 
impostare had considerable influence in 
hastening his end. He lived too long. 
He should have died while the Repeal 
| question was in that state which made it 
possibie for weak and sanguine minds to 
believe in his periodical promises. 
These promises had latterly become a 
| scorn and a jest ; and then it was discov- 
‘ered that they were never intended to be 
anything more than rent-decoys.”’ 

| This journal adiwits that O’Connell 
| played an important part during his life, 
| that he acquired and retained great influ- 
ence over a large portion of bis country- 
'men, but he was “‘ a demagogue in the 
_mask of a patriot, and used the influence 
| he obtained as a means for promoting his 
| own interest.’ Moreover, the John Buil 
says, ‘‘there was not an atom of true 
greatness in his character. He was 
mean, tricky, vindictive, and insincere. 
Neither has he any real expansion of 
mind. A shrewd, clever, quick-sighted 
lawyer, he saw that it would prove a far 
better investment of these qualities to 
transfer them to the political arena, from 
that of clients, juries and judges. Volu- 
ble, astute, reckless, utterly regardless of 
truth, insensible to the dishenor of de- 
tected falsehood, repeating to-day and te- 
morrow, and for weeks, and months and 
years, the constantly refuted fabrication 
which served his purpose —ecoarse and 
virulent in his ealumnies upon every man, 
high or low, whom he could not make his 
tool — gifted with great powers of low 
humor and vulgar jocularity, always seek- 
ing bis ends by whatever means were 
most likely to attain them, provided they 
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were unattended with danger to himself! When wilt thou waken? 


— he was just the man to run the career 
he did.??— N. Y. Tribune. 


Aw Atarm. The ‘* Native American ”’ 
writers appeal to the history of the mid- 
dle ages to show what awful things the 
Pope of Rome will do if he should ever 
get ‘‘ foothold,”’ as they call it, in this 
country. On the same principle we 
prove from the ancient history of Salem 
that the first Dentist who successfully ad- 
ministers ether in that city will be hung. 
Talking of history, there is the present. 
history of Pope Pius IX., which it would 
be well for these wide-awake ** natives ”’ 
to take into their caleulations of the fa- | 
ture. But perhaps that is only a ruse to | 
lull us asleep, as the benevolence of Fa- 
ther Matthew and the piety of Pascal, 
were doubtless only put on for effect.— 
Chronotype. 





More Testimony. Wm. D. Smith, 
the former editor of the Presbyterian of 
the West, in a work on the Presbyterian 
Confession of Faith,speaking of the Mosaic 
Land Laws, says — ‘** Another excellent 
feature of this republican system was the 
equal distribution of the Land, by which 


- every adult male was a land-holder, the 


veritable owner of the soil on which he 
lived. There were no entailed estates, 
no hereditary nobility-—every family 
possessed its own land. This simple 
principle of ownership in fee simple of 
the soil, is one of vast importance to a 
Republican form of government — in- 
deed, it seems to be one of its essential 
features — it encourages industry, incul- 
cates patriotism, and is one of the main- | 
springs of civil liberty.”” — Working 
Man’s Advocate. 


~ POFRTRY. 








For the Harbinger. 
“EARTH WAITS FOR HER QUEEN.” 
I 


Still as Endymion, in calm slumber lying 


Beneath green shade on Latmos’ summit fair, | 
The rosy sunset o’er the far hills dying, 
The moon’s young light just trembling through 

the air, — 
So sleeps the sweet earth now; a soft low sigh- | 


ing | 
Breathes o’er her fragrant heart from night's | 
first breeze, 


The birds’ last notes in echo faint replying 
From the deep silence of those moveless trees : | 
Sleep on, thou fairest, sleep! there is no waking 
Can loose the spell that binds thee to repose, | 
Till (as of old the Grecian’s slumber breaking 
Came the soft touch of Dian’s lips of rose) 
Shall summon thee the presence of thy Queen, 
And thou shalt wake to holiest bliss serene. 


II. 
“ For the eager expectation of the creature | 
waiteth for the manifestation of the Sons af | 


God.” —St. Pav. 


For days and years that Time can scarcely | 


number, 
While men above thy seeming death have 
wept, 
Hast thou one motionless and changeless slum- | 
ber - 
Through all their wildest uproar, peaceful | 
kept ; 
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When thy children’s 
vorces 


No longer rudely jar upon thine ear ; 


When Strife and Hatred’s harsh discordant noises | 


The lovely teachings of thy stillness hear ; 


When long, long exiled Peace, o’er War victo- | 


rious, 
Shall come to take her primal throne again ; 
Then wit thou waken into grace more glorious, 


With charms, now hid and dim, then bright 


and plain, 
And all be tuned to harmony serene, 
When Love shall come, thy long-expected 
Queen. r. W. 
1844. 


BY W. J. LINTON, 
“ Sweets to the Sweet.” 
Nightingale! sing o’er her tomb; 
Forest-flowers! bend o’er her 
Song to song, and bloom to bloom 
God’s wide universe the dome 


Wherein we adore her. 


Let our lives sing o’er her tomb, 

True thoughts blossom o’er her ! 
Song to song, and bloom to bloom: 
God smiles through the narrow room, 

White wings float before her. 


Soul of song! thou hast no tomb; 
God's own bosom wore her : 

Song of song, and Bloom of bloom! — 

Weep not! in the blessed Doom 
God's love watcheth o’er her. 


People’s Journal. 


THE FAMINE. 
This mystery of mysteries! 
Life’s eventful histories 
Unchronicled in story, 
Living in memory, 

How wonderful they be! 
Who can unfold 

The tale so old — 

So new —so rife — 


Of human life ? 


Arise, thou Mighty One ' 
See what is done 

Under the sun 

Daily — daily ! 

Oh, agony ! 

Let it not be: 

Oh, free — oh, free 

The human race! 

Its last disgrace 

Is hovering o’er the earth 
Famished men 

Plead in vain, 

Curse their birth, 

And die of hunger’s pain! 
The remedy — the remedy — 
‘Idie! I die!” 

Is the hourly cry. 

Is there then no remedy 
For this utmost misery ’ 


Money — No!— Money 
Will not cure this wo. 
What will then? 

The one true God 

Of this world below, 
Labor —divinest labor — 
(Sent us by our Father.) 
Working for his neighbor 





} Without grudge, . 
A very drudge, 

| lf need be, 

Until he free 

Humanity. 

People’s Journal. 
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SATURDAY, JULY 3, 1847. 
| Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gambling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the liborer and to render every condition insecure. 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Da. CHANNING. 


THE AMERICAN REVIEW'S ACCOUNT 
| OF THE RELIGIOUS UNION OF ASSO- 
CIATIONISTS. — NO. IIL. 


The Reviewer thinks *‘ the world, as if 


is, a very comfortable place to those who 
are willing to stay at home and mind their 
business, love those whom they ought to 
love, and engage manfully in the duties 
| that lie nearest at hand.’’ To the poor 
factory operatives of England, especially 
the ehildren, who Aave to mind their busi- 
ness, and whose homes are what we read 
of, it must be very comfortable! To the 
starved Irish emigrants, ready enough to 
till the soil if there were no absentee pro- 
prietors to tell them they have no business 
with the soil, it would be comfortable if 
they could stay at home! ‘To the lean 
semstress, feverish, hollow-cheeked, and 
-eyes red with watching and suppressed 
six-pence 
apiece, and possibly by competition crowd- 


| weeping, making shirts at 
ed off from even that Jast narrow ledge of 
lucrative employment, to die or make a 
** business ’’ of the heart’s own sacred 
‘treasures, it is doubtless a most comforta- 

ble world to stay at home in! Is this 

what youmean! And how is * minding 
| your business’’ in this hot turmoil of 
competition, always to be reconciled with 
| ** loving those whom you ought to love’’? 

It would be a comfortable world to that 
| poor outcast daughter of shame, driven to 
| such business as just hinted, had she but 
the privilege of loving those she ought to 
God forbid that our reviewer should 

mean (and yet the whole spirit of the con- 
| text forces such interpretation on us), by 
love, only a slightly expanded selfishness, 


only a little exclusive familism; that is, love 


love. 


| those whom you ought to love, those whom 
‘it is conventional to love asa matter of 
_duty, those whom interest or family con- 
'nects with you; stay at home and mind 
| your@usiness in the matter of loving too ; 
| for it would be very shiftless, if not wick- 
| ed, in this economical and work-day world, 
to love any more beyond that cirele, to love 
your enemies, to love mankind! Indeed 


this writer appears positively irritable at 
ithe idea of universal philanthropy; he 
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thinks, ‘‘ the modern, O Lord, how love 
I mankind! ’’ a poor improvement on * the 
ancient, O Lord, how love I thy law ! ’’— 
forgetting that on this hang both the Jaw 
and the prophets, ‘*thou shalt love the 
Lord, &c., and thy neighbor as thyself.’’ 
And * unless thou love thy brother whom 
thou hast seen, how eanst thou love the 
Lord whom thou hast not seen? ”’ 

He thinks that Mr. 


world all wrong, because he tries to work 


Channing finds the 


out a theoretical solution of the great prob- 
lem of evil. Whereas that is a problem 
which can only be solved in practice ; it 


sé A 


practical solution of it is both safe and 


transcends the powers of reason. 


comparatively easy.’ Precisely what 
Associationists have always preached! Had 
this critic only half the faith in it that they 
have! Thev have no theories about the 
origin of evil; they do not philosophize 
it into innate principles of evil in the soul, 
putting any practical solution out of the 
question by the hypothe sis of total deprav- 
ity. They simply take man asthey find 
him, a being of manifold impalses and 


wants and powers, related in all directions 


to all other beings and to all the faets of 


life, and finding his own life in the just 


fulfilment of all those relations; they 


consult his nature to ascertain his 
destiny, the will of God respecting him ; 
and onlv ask what state of things, what 
order is the one that will ensure to each 
the full development of his whole nature, 
and make his life productive of pure good. 
Without denying the importance of all 
individual effort to establish the true order 
wn oneself, and keep the reins within the 
so that 


hands of the higher sentiments, 


the lower impulses (as we eal] them) may 


become beautiful and pure and springs of 


good co-operating with the higher; still 
we must assert, that this is not a simple, 
isolated problem for each by himself; 
causes and consequences, both, extend be- 
yond himself; to be good, is to be in true 
relations with others, and therefore re- 
quires acombined etfort with others ; it re- 
quires that all which concervs us collee- 
tively, all our social and civil institutions 
shall be favorably ordered for this effort, 
expressive of this common purpose, the 
production of good, both individually and 
socially. Evil is diseord ; good is harmo- 
nv. How is the individual to go to work 
to harmonize himself with a whole world 


orchestra of discord’ However clear and 


true Ais note of character may be, is any | 


good produced, is any harmony promoted 


without some general understanding, 
some collective effort to get mutually ad- 
justed? You may say there is an abso- 
lute ideal standard of right, according to 
which let each attune himself, and then 
the harmony will be perfect between 
all. But perfect notes, if thrown togeth- 


et confusedly, still make discord; it 1s 
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the law of combination which we seek ; | 
it is to combine all so, that to deviate from 
the actual, ever-present order, is to devi- 
ate from the absolute standard: it is to 
bring that standard down, without degra- 
ding it, and make it fact; it is to realize so 
much of it in our very social constitution, 
that the harmony of the whole shall help 
to hold the 


t 


this is no unreasonable statement: on the 


individual in tune. Surely 


contrary, it is so reasonable, so congenial 
to common sense, that our reviewer him- 
self, we dare say without other evidence, 
tmnust have acknowledged its truth a thou- 
sand times in his own way. Let us not 
take a man’s one-sided statements in ar- 
cument, for his full confession of faith. 
Forin the very next breath, after thus 
counselling good folks to ** stay at home 
and mind their own business,’’ dues not 
our critic himself criticise seciety in just 
makes this fine 


our own vein when he 


associate statement? 


‘* For unless all the elements of our na- 
ure have acon n object la conver ce and 
harmonize 1 . they generaliv either die 
out or fall at strife ameng themselves. 


Hence it is that those who cut loose from 
facts and persons — objects addressed to 
their hearts and senses as well as their 
brains —and surrender themselves up to 
abstract ideas, often exhibit such a mor- 
intelleetuality. Full, 
of logie, but emptv of love, they 
heecome incapable of themselves 
and fatal to the peace of al! about them. 
What they need 
which will exercise and occupy all ther 
faculties and upon which 
all the elements of ther nature may meet 


and werk logel her; &c., &e. 


resticss per- 
haps 


neace 
is some object or pursuit 


feelings at once; 


Here is a great need declared for every 
man,—no less than ‘‘ occupation of all 
Show 


us the man who even dares to hope for 


his faculties and feelings at once.”’ 


this, society continuing what it now is. 
Precisely because the whole frame-work 
of society makes this impossible, do all 
the preachings of morality and virtue 
oracles of the 
mere abstractions ; 


our critic not excepted, they all talk like 


and self-culture, of the 
day, degenerate to 
‘*those cut loose from facts and persons,”’ 
speculate without power to practice, and 
‘* exhibit a morbid, restless intellectual- 
ity.’’ Precisely this was the whole sub- | 
stance of our Fourier’s and of Mr. | 
Channing’s criticism of the ‘* four Sci- | 
ences,’’ above, which this critic takes so | 
We have had moralism and met- 
aphysies enough; far be it from us to 


sorely. 


multiply more words of this sort; to this 
intellectual and moral fever, we, Associa- | 
tionists, and we only, by the reviewer's 
own confession, do oppose a distinct prac- | 
tical remedy, hoping to solve in real life 
aceording to the Combined Order indi- 


cated in all God's works, this old problem | 
| of evil, which religionists and moralists | 
have only sought to put to sleep in 
speculative creeds. 
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The reviewer is afraid that in a state 
of things where every natural want of 
man finds sphere and satisfaction, there 
would be no temptation, and consequent- 
ly, as he thinks, no room for virtue, the 
very essence of which is resistance to 
temptation. But what does virtue do, 
supposing it gained by whatsoever meth- 
od? Does it manifest itself at once, by 
multiplying temptations for others? Does 
it show forth its spirit of good and its 
desire to increase good by contriving 
moral exposures for those it holds most 
dear’ Has it not rather a heavenly 
instinct, which leads it just the other 
way, and causes it to shelter those whom 
itcan inflnence, and remove temptations 
This is the true 
heart's practical, unstudied ethies, and it 
is worth volumes of discourses about the 
benefits of self-denial and temptation. 


Of course we mean here by temptations, 


from their path? 


influences which attract to evil; and we 
do say, without qualification or conceal- 
ment, that we do not believe it good for 
man, individually or collectively, that 
temptations in that sense, should exist 
for him ; we do not believe it essential to 
his education as a moral being, that in- 
fluences essentially evil should codpe- 
rate ;— indeed, it is impossible, since 
‘**the kingdom of evil is divided against 
itself,”’ since evil in its very nature is a 
And further- 
more, we do believe that society may be 


stranger to cooperation. 


so constituted, as that evil influences, or 
positive attractions to evil, shall no longer 
exist. We trust the literal sense of 
Christ’s own words, who bade us pray: 
Thy will be done on earth as it is done 
in Heaven. With positive attraetions to 
evil in our very nature, God's will never 
could be done on earth. An attraction is 
power, however 
And is Ged such a poor 
economist as to create things only to be 
shunned, to inspire life only to be denied, 
to implant springs never to be tried? fs 
there a fact of life, within man or without 
him, not intended to stand in a harmoni- 
ous relation to him, enriching and 
completing his own being, and mediating 
for him ever freer and fuller access to 
God, the Life of all things? We believe, 
as the only statement which will bear 
the test of reason, conscience and the 


an influence and has 
well resisted. 


j heart, and of inward experience faith- 


fully and fully noted, that there is not 
one impulse or spring of activity native 
to human character, in all its created 
varieties, which does not presuppose and 
seek some good, — nay, universal good. 
The radieal attractions of the sou) are 
pure, — those which seek unity or God, 
through nature, that is matter, not less 
than those which seek direet communion 
of soul with soul im kindred beings; 
those which prompt to pleasure and to 
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use, not Jess than those which look aloft! /ed into it.’’ We cannot see the differ- 


to wonder and adore ; those which rush ence between surrounding us with evil in- 


| 
| 
immediately to their specific objects, and fluence, and leading us into evil influence 
those which better love chaste converse If, however, he will give up this poor 
with the intermediate object, or Law,! superstition of depravity, and cease to 
presiding over the distribution of all insult God with the imputation of endow- 
things and regulating the free play of ing man with attractions radically evil, 
attractions, but to keep them free. If it | cease to regard our natural impulses with 
were not so, here would be essential and their corresponding objects as temptations 
permanent elements in man’s life, while in the sense defined, as necessarily tend- | 


yet the Law of Life forbids them to be of ing to evil; then for the rest we will take. 


him; here would be one class of facts temptation in Ais sense, as synonymous 
with which man, in his true state, having with man’s natural impulses, together | 
attained his triamph, would have simply | with their corresponding objects, and we. 
nothing to do; facts isolated and unre- will make good sense of his distinction. 
lated to him, and facts too of his very Then it will read: we pray not that any 
nature! Surely a little logic, such as a attraction, impulse, passion of our souls, | 
good heart could not lack, would convince may be suppressed, not that any object or 
any one that essential elements must still any pleasure congenial to our nature may 
preserve their essential character, in spite be ‘‘taken away from us,’’ but that all 
of any modifying influences; and that these springs and opportunities of life, 
whatsoever could be supposed essentially good in themselves, may be developed ac- 
evil would continue evil even after ajcording to the law of harmony, so that 
thousand conversions; that conversion | each in being true to itself, may still be 
therefore must mean something else, true to universal good. And ina true 
must mean the placing of all natural order, in a state of harmony, with all the 
impulses and elements of character in true luxury, the freedom, the keen zest of life, 
conditions, so that they shall exist to some | the intense and ever-shifting energy of at- | 
good purpose, so that they shall co-ope- traction, implied in man’s realization 
rate with his good will who made them. | of his whole nature and of all his natural 
Safely and confidently, therefore, while relations, no part of it will tempt to evil ; 
we neither question free will, nor the ob-| what he so eagerly seeks, he will seek 
ligations of duty, while we recognize the | safely, finding true life in it; and his en- 
facts of individual conscience and individ- | ergy will be more in giving than receiving, 
ual responsibility, while we cease not to | for all man’s sensibilities and senses, in a 
hold individual sin, self-love and indo-| free sphere, well developed, have an active 
lence measurably accountable for all so-| mission; the smell of a rose, the flavor of 
cial ills, we at the same time say that in|/a peach, the transport of deep music, 
a true order what now drives men to acts each will be a guide to one of our creative 
of hate, of wastefulness, or folly, would instincts, if our whole nature can but 
ripen daily into deeds of usefulness; once get out. But in a social chaos like 
and love ; that the true order between man | this, where man’s nature is suppressed, 
and man being established — unity with 


where the law is twofold, contradictory, 
nature, through industry well organ- antagonism and restraint ; where the fac- 
ized ; unity with his fellows, through the ulties and impulses find no outlet, and turn 
free play of affinities and co-operation in| morbid egotists, each escaping now and 
the place of competition; unity with the | then unbalanced by the general harmony, 
law of order in the universe, the key and so rushing to excess,—in such a 
commanding every science, by first order- | state of things almost every attraction is | 
ing society according to that law; and more or Jess a moral exposure; with de-| 
consequently unity with God;— that| ranged and lawless appetites taught us, 
then the true order would at once reign by the false law of restraint, weak and | 
within each man between his own facul-| wilful from our want of the experience | 
ties and impulses ; that they too would be | of harmony, we sit as it were ata a 


divinely subordinated to each other, in due | fused banquet, at a table spread with seem- 
place and degree, so perfectly that even|ing luxuries combined by no harmonic 
our sensuous appetites would be religious | principles, and straightway plunge into 
ministers of good, and see and taste and | most poisonous excess. Here it is cer- | 
touch God, in as high a sense as abstract | tainly wisest to pray that temptations may | 
spiritualism prays to him. Then labor| be removed, to seek safety in denial of | 
would be worship, and pleasure would be | ourselves. Yet the Reviewer says of 
thanksgiving and praise. temptation : ‘* Those who are most obnox- 





/ernment,”’ 
ike ~d f } ° ” 
sacredness of the passions, 


rage, perhaps, will kill his wife ; the strong 
arm of the law will take and hang him ; 


. and if our Reviewer were his sheriff or 


confessor, he would speed his parting soul 
probably with this comfort: that ‘* the 
disorder sprang from him, (the individnal,) 


[we quote from the Review,] not from 


the social system in which he moves, and 
that this system operates unceasingly to 
readjust and restore our discordant natare 
into harmony with itself and with the 
principles of universal order.”’ 

Ilow well this writer comprehends 
the Associative scheme for delivering 


man from temptations, is betrayed in this: 


‘* True, if there were no individual pos- 
sessions, there would be no temptations 
to theft; but then what would become of 
the occasions for charity and generosity,”’ 
and so forth. Now Association dves con- 
template individual possessions, and its 
doctrine with regard to property, as to 
every thing else, is heaven-wide from the 
illusion of equality; harmony comes not 
from monotony; it would seek it in the 
harmonic combination of whole graduated 
scales or gamuts of varieties. In a truer 
and more practicable and hopeful sense, 
than he does, therefore, we may say we 
seek not to remove temptations, but to 
make men superior to them ; not to de- 
prive man of aught pertaining to his na- 
ture or his destiny on earth, bat to teach 
him the harmonic use of every thing. 

We have done our best to despatch the 


‘topics raised in this Review, but several 


fruitful ones remain, while space for them 


in this, our present number, does not re- 


main. Bear with us, reader, yet once 
more, while we shall briefly talk of ** gov- 
‘* attractive industry,’’ the 
and of that 
heretical ‘‘ theology,’’ whose central prin- 
ciple is Love. We are moved to it, not 
by desire of controversy, but by the in- 
trinsic aneneeanan of the themes. 


MORAL ITY IN MADRID. 


We are sure our readers will thank us 
for giving them the following specimen of 
‘*civilized morality’’ in high places, which 
we translate from a recent letter of the 
able correspondent of the ‘* Deutsche 
Schnellpost,’’ dated Paris, June Ist. 





** Would you know how the world 
goes at Madrid? So scandalously, that 
I blush to relate it. You remember that 
I told you how Queen Isabel (formerly 
called the Innocent) became tired of her 
husband, Don Francisco, in ai few 
| months, separated from him, to all in- 


If our definition of temptation be the | i 


right one, then is our reviewer guilty of a 
play of words, of raising an imaginary 
distinction when he says ‘‘ our prayer 


should be, not that temptatién may be éa-| fore him and leave him! 





ious to its influence are the very men who | tents and purposes, got up when he 
most need it as atrial and discipline of went to bed, and went to bed when 

their virtue.’’ That is, the trae way to| he got up, and meantime consoled her- 
reform a drunkard, is to set the bottle be- | self with the black eyed General Serrano. 
Then he will} All this might still have gone on, — we 


ken away from us, but that we may not be | drink to madness, in a fit of helpless|have known like thiags and worse of 
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crowned boule, — but etiquette, decorum, | to all sorts oat dissipation, — orgies are! fared no beuen; the King heard them 
outside appearauces were still observed, here celebrated, worthy of the Direetory | quietly through, and then told them, he 
and it was sought to keep up some) or the Regency, — orgies in which, be-| could not stand his wife; but that her 
decency before the people, whatever the sides her cousin Josefa, some of her| present behavior had made her so hateful 
extravagances in private. In Madrid, all’ young maids of honor, the Generals Ser-| to him, that he would have no more to do 
this is changed — here morals, propriety, rano and Ros de Hana, the Secretary | with her, — at the same time, he read a 
and respect for public opinion are reck-| Ventura de la Vega, and the player, / letter to the astounded ministers, which 
lessly trampled on by a Queen sixteen | Romea, take part. After nights spent in| he had sent that very morning to his 
years old, and there isa ministry which revelry, the Queen and her companions kinsman, Count Montemolin, and to every 
looks on all these tricks of harlotry, all | throw themselves on horseback, and run| court in Europe, —a letter, datea ‘ The 
this outrageous management, and governs | races over fields, graves, walls, fences: | day of my unchangeable and eternal sep- 
in their name. — And this ministry itself, | it is daily expected in Madrid, that the! aration from the Queen, my wife ;’ and 
in spite of all its caution and com-| Queen will be thrown, and break her | in this he informed them, that he had left 
plaisance, does not know whether it will neck, or will bring death upon herself by | his wife, bed and board, since the 15th 
last eight days longer, whether it will not some other extravagance. Nay, there of April, and that, in case she was found 
be supplanted by a still more complaisant| are evil tongues which say, that her enceinte, he would not acknowledge the 
and courteous, progressive ministry. ‘The | attendants have been bribed, to thus re-| child as his own. ‘ Should any one’ 
new minister of finance, Salamanca, al-| move her from the stage, in the quickest | he added, ‘ ever blame me in any way, I 
ready sees that he cannot continue his| way. Meantime, the army, the pro-| will go at once to my uncle at Paris, — 
reforms: it has been attempted to set | vinces, the clergy, are sounded and acted from there announce to the Spaniards 
aside the inconvenient control of the! on, and the public mind prepared for a and to all Europe, the reasons which 
Cortes, by a prorogation ; but a proroga-|change of government. The Pachecho have led me to this separation from my 
tion cannot jast forever; and the Cortes | ministry, terrified at the rapid decline of | wife.’ ”’ 

must again come together. No issue re- | monarchy and of reverence for the | We ald to the shove chetih of somet 
mains, but a stroke of policy from above, | throne, in a land like Spain, where the pe 5 ; 

or a revolution from below, — and three | monarch hitherto has been honored’ and | commenter yaar the pentent apeonetane at 
months cannot elapse, without one or the adored like a God, have resolved to inter- So aes Pee: 
ether. Maria Isabel is no longer the| pose. The minister went to Aranjuez, 


‘* After all these details, you will be 
modest, timid child, who trembled before | adjared the Queen to return to Madrid, able to form a correct estimate of the 


the will of her mother, — she has thrown | and to moderate her behavior before the | posture of affairs and the schemes of 
off this yoke from her shoulders, and | public. Two members of the Cabinet,| French politics. The Queen, embroiled 
now displays a boldness and freedom, | at the same time, visited the King at El) with her husband, nay, soon perhaps for- 
which in any woman but a queen, I! Pardo, and implored him, at least for the | ‘ever separated from him, can give no 
should call shamelessness. If you take | sake of decorum, to live again under the | direct, legitimate heir to the throne, — 
a child into a confectioner’s shop, and | same roof with the Queen. Both depu- | the marriage will not be set aside as 
allow him to do what he pleases, he will | tations came off finely. The Queen de- | | invalid, in order to admit of second nup- 
taste of every thing he sees, and when |clared to the brow-beaten ministers, that/ tials, for the Pope, being under French 
he can eat the sweets no longer, he will | she could not endure the company of her | influence, will never give his consent to 
at least bite and destroy them, and finally | husband, that she had fled to Aranjuez for | this. The Queen of the most Catholic 
over-load his stomach and become sick.| the sake of escaping it, that she wished! of all countries, cannot take a stand 
It is thus with the ** innocent ’’ Isabella, | to be divorced, that she had already writ- | against the Pope, like Henry VIIT., and 
who, after long years of severe restraint, ten to the Pope for this purpose, and that | the powerful party of the moderados will 
has at once got rid of her mother, of her in case the ministry hesitated to agree to! take care to regulate the succession in 
protection, and of her innocence, sees this, she would take another more oblig- | their own interests. The Queen, then, 
herself a Queen, powerful, rich, sur-| tog ministry in their place. 
rounded with hypocrites and flatterers, 


[has the alternative, after the furious 
‘*In regard to their remark upon her | effervescence of youth has ceased, either 
/to sink into a mere automaton of the 

fied. Is it a wonder, if she rushes madly | sending for the doorkeepers of the palace| Throne, and do anything which her 
into life, if she falls from one extrava-| and ordering them to keep the doors open | mother, Marvaez, and the French influ- 
gance into another, if she acts as if she! till two o'clock in the morning, — they | ence may impose on her as penance, — or 
would throw herself as quickly as possi-| were usually closed about eleven — since | she will remain consistent with herself, 
ble into the abyss, which already opens |she had company, and the late comers| throw herself entirely into the crms of 
before her ? would be welcome. She asked the min-| the progressive party, and place herself 
‘© Of her mother or the family of Mu-| ister to accompany her to the ball fight,| at the head of extreme Liberalism. In 
noz she can never hear a word spoken, | and as she ascended the stairs to her box, | this case, she will have the army and the 
without falling into the hottest rage, and|she met her faverite, the actor Romea, | moderades against her, pronunciamentos 
breaking forth into a torrent of re- | accosted him, spoke with him quite low | will rapidly follow, and soon a military 
proaches ; but she becomes almost crazy | for a few moments, and then on leaving | revolution, of which we have already 


with al! her wishes, all her whims, grati- | conduct, she replied to the ministers, by 





with anger if any one mentions the name| him, said aloud, “J shall expect you, 
of the King of the French or of her| then, Julian, at eleven o'clock; do not 


. . , 
brother-in-law, Montpensier. After the | forget.”’ 


This was not a rendezvous, for 
most violent and scandalous scenes with| rendezvous of this kind are not given 
her husband, she has totally abandoned | publicly, but a studied insult for the king, 


him, and betaken herself te Aranjuez, —|a demonstration, to show the ministers 





seen several in Spain, will declare the 
Queen incompetent to reign, will depose 
her, and put in her place as regentess, 
the Infanta Louisa de Montpensier. The 
regency of Montpensier, the organization 
ef a aumerous and powerful French 


here, in a small circle of persons, who | that she meant to do what she pleased in| party in the country and in the army, — 

in a word, the possession de facto of the 
Tarone of Spain :—these are the only 
|possible and efficient means, by which 


seem determined to bewilder the weak, | private life. 
young woman with enjoyments, to push | “ The two ministers, Salamanca and) 
her to every excess, she gives herself up | | Pachecho who were deputed to the King, 
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Louis Phillippe can secare the Spanish 
crown to his family, and firmly establish 
The in- 
ternal obstacles are here the most difficult 


the French influence in Spain. 


to overcome ; external ones are not to be 
taken into account, — and every intelli- 
gent man knows before hand that neither 
Kogland, nor any other power, will com- 
mence a war, in order to exclude the 
children of the Duke of Montpensier 
from the Spanish succession.”’ 

Improvinc THE ConDITION OF THE 
Lavorsr. There is a great deal of mock 
philanthropy on this subject, which ought 
not to pass for more than it is worth. 
Men talk fluently about the education of 
the working-classes, the melivrativn of 
their physical circumstances, and the like, 
and often wind up with some high-flown 
phrases about the dignity of labor, and 
At the same 


time, these very men are devoting all 


the equal rights of man. 


their energies to the support of a system, 
which must necessarily depress the labor- 
er, and defraud him of his inherent rights. 
They are perfectly willing to pocket the 
avails of the poor man’s labor in the form 
of a fat dividend on their investments ; 
they would shudder at the thought of 
being obliged themselves to take part in 
his toil; they would as lief go to the fun- 
eral of a daughter or a sister as to see 
her a household drudge or a factory girl ; 
but they are eloquent apostles of progres- 
sive democracy, and no doubt, gain many 
votes, by their loud talk in favor of the 
rights of labor. But the truth is, no 
permanent improvement in the condition 
of the working-man can take place, 
during the continuance of the present 
artificial distinctions of society. So long 
as labor is toilsome and repulsive as it 
now is, every body who can do so, will 
get rid of it, and of course, must be sup- 
ported by the industry of another. Labor 
must be so organized that it will be at- 
tractive to all, that all will engage in it, 
and that all will reap the fruits of their 
The very existence of a sep- 
arate caste or order of working men is a 
social absurdity. 


endeavors. 


Nature has made phys- 
ical existence a necessity, and under cou- 
genial circumstances a pleasure. She 
has always made a pair of hands, where 
she has made a human stomach and 
brain. 
stomach, all brain, as to think of living 
And what 
better use of the hands, than productive 
industry, —industry that will feed the) 
mouth, clothe the back, and provide the 
eye and ear with all the delights which | 
they crave! It is the idlest of all follies | 
to prate about improving the condition of | 
the working man, while Ao all practical | 


without the use of his hands. 


A man might as well be all) 
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a privileged order of society, with whom 
exemption from labor is the badge of 
respectability, and often, the test of 
morality, 

Tue Lanp Qvestion. The “ Essex 
Banner,’ which is in all respects the op- 
pusite of the * Essex Junto,”’ speaking 
of the land question says: ‘* Although 
this question is thought to be a visionary 
jution among some, it nevertheless is 
gaining 


importance very fast among 


thinking men, and it would not be at all 

strange, were it to cause a thorough and 

coimplete revolution in the political par- 

ties.”’ May the words prove prophecy ! 
THE CAUSE IN FRANCE. 

Our recent acconats from Franee, in 
relation to the movements of the Associ- 
ative School are of the most gratifying 
character. Every thing indicates that 
the doctrines of social unity are making a 
deep impression on the minds of the in- 
telligent and inquiring, and that the sys- 
tematic efforts of the School fur theoret- 
lc propagation are crowned with abun- | 
dant success. The Democratic Pacifique 
has a wide and increasing circulation, and 
is quoted with marked respect by leading 
The birth- 


day of Fourier was celebrated by over 


journals of different parties. 


2000 persons, in between thirty and forty 
different places, with great spirit and en- 
thusiasm. In our next paper, we shall 
give sume extracts from the speeches and 
toasts on that occasion, 

The ** Tribune Lyonnaise ”’ speaks in 
the fullowing terms of the progress of 


the Associative School. 


‘* Every day beholds an increase of the 
impulse, which the Associative doctrine 
has given to society; Lyons is not be- 
hind this movement; and the number of 
persons who are interested, is daily aug- 
mented. But the number of those, who 


without furmally giving in their adhesion 


to it, unconsciously experience the influ- 
ence of the great Prophet of Social Sci- 


ence, is incalculable. Fourierism may 
be said to have taken possession of socie- 
ty. Even the Lyons Chamber of Com- | 
werce,— who would have believed it,—| 
has just appropriated 3,000 franes in aid 
of the investigations concerning a cana! 


through the isthmus of Suez. It is 
known, that the ‘ Democratie Pacifique’ | 
was the first to put forth the idea of 
this gigantic project. The Agricultural 
Union of Ligne,whose object is the forma- | 
tion of an Associative Township, is the | 
first step towards entering the phase of 
Guarantyism, which according to the | 


views of Fourier, must precede that of | 
Association. This admirable institution | 


eager to take share in it. The * Demo- 
eratie Pacifique,’ finally, the professed 
organ of the disciples of Fourier, has 
gained a distinguished rank in the period- 
ical Press, and ghousands have come for- 
ward in answer to its appeals with the 
offer of sufficient amounts to secure its 
progress —a civil list of a new kind, and 
which certainly no other journal would 
obtain. The creation of a Rent, in be- 
half of the ‘ Democratie Pacifique’ was 
more than a measure of administration, it 
was a political act of profound signifi- 
cance. In fine, at the present day, the 
Associative Doctrine has triumphed over 
the scorn and contempt with which ev- 
ery new idea is received in France: it 
has not only numerous and enlightened 
partizans, but it has also,— what is an 
Shall 


we wonder that Civilization which is 


honor to it,— zealous opponedts. 


about to pass away, should like Pagan- 
ism, in its decline, meet with blind de- 
fenders? ”’ 

uP Let the friends of social progress 
every where combine their efforts, on the 
points in which they agree, for the pr = 
motion of the common cause. The age 
is ripe for a peaceful revolution. The 
epochs of barbarism, of fraud, of licen- 
tiousness, of hypocricy, of superstition, 
of bloed, and of crime are about to di:- 
Their funeral knell has already 
sounded. The kingdom of Heaven is at 
The coming of an age of peace, 


appear. 


hand. 
of material abundance, of truth and jus- 
tice, of social harmony, and personal ex- 
The sky is red 
with the light of its dawn. Courage, 
then, brothers! union and friendly greet- 


cellence draws nigh. 


ing. Success and honor to the true and 
brave souls, that are inspired with a lofty 
zeal against every form of social evil, and 
who daily watch and toil for the advent 
of Freedom and Justice to a new-created 
arth ! 


— — 


O'CONNELL. 

We have given in another part of the 
Harbinger, the most interesting account 
that we have seen in the papers, of the 
last moments of this distinguished man. 
We add from foreign papers one or two 
brief notices : 

A letter of May 16, in the ** Union 
Monarchique ’’ states, ** ‘There can be no 
doubt, that this great soul yielded Jess to 
physical sufferings, than to the might of 
sorrow fur the miseries of his country. 
In a certain sense, he departed voluntarily 
from a life, which, since he had lost the 
hope of securing freedom and happiness to 
his beloved Ireland, had become an intol- 
erable burden. [or the last two days be- 
fore his death, his physicans and friends at- 


intents he is doomed to split the wood, | has such prospects of success, that capi-| tempted in vain by their earnest and affec- 
thrash the grain, and weave the cloth, for | talists, without difference of opinion are | tionate encouragements, to inspire him 
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with confidence, and tempt him at least 
to co-operate with the means prescribed 
for his cure. ‘To all their entreaties, he 
replied only with gloomy silence.”’ 

The “Journal des Debats’’ has the 
fullowing letter: ‘* Genoa, May 16. The 
only words which the dying O'Connell 
uttered to his physician, were a request 
that his body might not soon be closed up 
in the coffin. He feared premature inter- 
ment. It had been his most earnest wish 
to expire at Rome, under the benediction 
of Pius LX. 


Genoa, ‘ that if he died on his way, his 


Hie said on his journey to 


heart at least must be carried to the me- 
tropolis of the Catholic world.’ This 
idea, it is said, was suggested to him 
by the remembrance of Robert Bruce, 
who desired on his death bed, that his 
heart should be buried in holy ground. 
O'Connell’s wish will be fulfilled ; bis 
heart will be carried to Rome, but his 
body, also according to his wish, will be 


taken to Ireland.’’ 


CUMMUNIST MOVEMENT. 

We learn from a notice in the ** Berlin 
Gazette,’’ which we find in the ‘* Deutsche 
Schnellpost,’’ that the celebrated Com- 
munist leader, CasetT, is preparing to or- 
ganize a plan for emigration to America 
on a large seale. He proposes to unite a 
million of adherents to the Communist 
doctrines, to accompany them to America, 
and in the most remote regions of the 
country, out of the reach of the civiliza- 
tion and corruption of the times, to found 
his colony. He is already certain of 
100,000 persons who will join him, and 
is confident of being able to commence 
operations by another spring. ‘It is 
doubted,”’ says the Berlin Gazette, 
‘ whether there are so many as a million 
Communists in Europe, and if so, wheth- 
er they are all eager for emigration.”’ 

We greatly doubt the correctness of 
the above statement, but if it be true, we 
can only predict that the enterprize will 
turn outa splendid failure. No man who 
has any conception of the principles of 
social organization, would think of en- 
gaging in a practical experiment on such 
a magnificent scale. It is altogether out 
of proportion with the resources of human 
nature. Universal harmony will never 
spring out of any brain, full grown and 
completely equipped, but must grow from 
a small seed like all the great productions 
of nature. How much more judicious 
and practicable, as well as modest, is the 
method of Fourier, which contemplates 
only the organization of a small town- 
ship, in the first instance, and from the 


successful working of this miuiature mod- 


el, to proceed gradually to the organiza- | 


tion of the district, the state, the nation, 
the globe. Besides, we do not find that 
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settled, scientific plan for the arrange- | 
ment of industry. But every thing de- 


pends on this. It would not do to trust 


to any vague sentiment of benevolence, | 


freedom, or equality. This will prove no 


less fallacious than the impositions of an) 


artificial, arbitrary, and false morality. 
Nothing but the introduction of the Seri- 
ai Law, which governs the harmony of 
the universe, into the organization of la- 
bor, can furnish any secure, legitimate 


foundation for permanent social harmony. 


Stull we watch the movements of the Eu- 


ropean Communists with no small interest, 
and shal] take care to keep our readers ap- 
prized of any thing important, which we 
may discover in their operations. In every 
point of view, their existence is a signifi- 
cant fact in judging of the character of 
the times. They are one form of the 
universal protest, which the age is utter- 
ing against the abuses of centuries. We 
do not wonder that they are looked on 
with suspicion and aversion by timid con- 
servatism ; timid in proportion to itis con- 
sciousness of resting upon a lie. The 
believer in progress, in the essential good- 
ness of human nature, in the vital efficacy 
of truth, in the unwearied order of Prov- 
idence, pledged to the production of 
harmony on earth, will look on all these 
movements with great equanimity, confi- 
dent that they will only serve to prepare 
for the establishment of true society. 


Tue Law or Procress. Science tells 
us that it took ages to make the earth a 
fit abode for human beings. It was the 
order of Providence tu postpone the crea- 
tion of man until the monstrous primeval 
reptiles, the huge lizards, and strange 
fish, had had their day. We know from 
history that it took a long time fur the 
present enlightened civilization to emerge 
from the darkness of barbarous periods. 
The most common luxuries and refresh- 
ments of life, date from no very distant 
day. ‘The world waited long for the in- 
vention of carriage springs, stirrups, 
wheel-barrows, cotton mills, steam en- 
gines, gas lights, and magnetic telegraphs. 
Is it strange that it should not at first 
have found out the true organization of 
society ! 
GUARANTYISM. 

The following remarks by a friend, 
whom to call other than a Conservative 
would be placing him where he would 
| not wish to be claimed, are characterized 


by a good spirit and good sense. 


‘* Some great and essential ideas are 
urged in the Harbinger, and this as well 
as interest in the writers leads me to iook 
| for its coming with pleasure. No topic 
|seems at present more interesting than 
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lyism to society even as it now is. We 





might carry this principle out in such a 
manner as to change the face of things 
in every community without infringing 
upon any institution that is valued. As 
to us, While our admirable school system 
shows what judicious combination can do, 
we have nota single sod of open com- 
mon for promenade or play ground, or for 
breathing fresh air. 


When will republi- 
cans learn that a rational people ought to 
surpass the ambition of kings, and sur- 
round ourselves with groves, walks, 
fountains, baths, and all the refinements 
of life that have been so much monepo- 
lized by the great ?”’ 

As to Guarantyism, we subjvin one or 
two items from exchange papers which 
show which way “* the wind is blowing.”’ 


Dwe.uinecs ror THe Poor, iw Vu- 
LAGes. A company has been formed in 
London, this spring, with a eapital of 
£200,000, for the purpose of building 
villages in healthy situations, within a 
short distance of the metropolis, and ac- 
cessible by railways. They will consist 
of tasteful cottages and gardens, at from 
four to eight miles from London, built on 
an average of eight or ten to the aere, 
giving to each resident a good garden. 
‘The plan will afford charming residences 
at reduced rents, including railway fare 
daily to and from home, to persons of 
moderate income, who now pay compara- 
tively high rents in crowded and un- 
healthy districts of the city. 

Each village-will be Jaid out in attrae- 
tive style, with a church, school, lecture 
and reading rooms, play grounds, bath 
and wash houses, and such other estab- 
lishments as are requisite to furnish the 
necessaries of life at a cheap rate and of 
the best quality; the rents are not greater 
than will be sufficient to pay a clear in- 
terest of 7 1-2 per cent. on the capital, of 
which 2 1-2 will be reserved for repairs, 
&e., and the balance paid to stockhold- 
ers. 

The stock is divided into shares of £5 
each; this will afford a good opportunity 
fur the tenants to invest their savings, 
with the solid security of receiving 5 per 
cent. interest and a preference im the al- 
lotment of houses; while they will get 
their rent at one-third or one-half the 
amount generally paid by them, for mis- 
erable dwellings in cities. The cottages 
will be of different styles and prices, em- 
bracing all the improvements and conven- 
iences of modern architecture. Provi- 
sion is made for the purchase of houses 
by the tenants, at a small advance on 
| cost, when desirable. 

Several railway companies have ae- 
ceded to the terms offered by the Asso- 
ciation, and land is freely offered on 
eligible terms. The plan seems to be 
| well digested and unexceptionable, and 
has the patronage of several of the No- 
| bility and members of Parliament. Fur- 
|ther details can be seen in the London 
| People’s Journal — a periodical devoted, 
| with a most praiseworthy and consistent 
zeal, to the amelioration in physical as 
| well as moral respects of the condition of 


| the poor. — Cincinnati Gazette. 





Society or Brornerty Love. The 


the Continental Communists have any | the application of what you call guaran-| Reverend Thomas H. Stockton, of the 


sects: 
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Methodist Protestant Church of Philadel-| Deity established a social code, as well | 


phia, has recently set on foot, and is now 
actively engaged in establishing a new 
benevolent order, to be known as the So- 
ciety of Brotherly Love, and the design 
of which is to unite the ordinances of 
the Gospel with the objects sought by 
our benevolent and beneficial associations. 
These associations are to be formed of 
Church members, and are intended to 
make provision for any exigency that may 
happen to their members in life, and to 
which all are exposed. ‘The regulations 
of the society embrace many new fea- 
tures calculated to promote its useful- 
ness. 





Tae Wasnineton Buitpine Associa- 
TIonN. In Washington, an Association 
has been formed for the furnishing of 
every man with a house of his own. 
This is to be accomplished as follows: 
Each man pays a certain amount, say six 
dollars per month, and lives in a house 
which in a certain time will become his 
own when his rents thus paid, shall have 
accumulated to a sufficiency to pay for 
the house. Six dollars per month enti- 
tles the member to a loan of six hundred 
dollars, with which the building is to be 
constructed. A deed to secure payment 
is given on the house. There are two 
or three hundred share-holders of $200 
at present in the company. 





AN OLD MAN’S WORDS. 
“June 20th, 1847. 
** GENTLEMEN : —I was over persuaded 
by a near and dear friend of mine to sub- 
scribe for the Harbinger; accordingly | 


did and sent on a dollar for half a year, | 


thinking I should not like to patronize it 
longer. 
to see as through a glass darkly and men 
as trees walking, I will enclose another 
dollar for the other half year; and then 
should I be alive and its publication con- 
tinue, I will determine whether to renew 
my subscription. ‘The subject of Associ- 
ation on the Fourier plan is a deep one, 
by far too deep for me to fathom, being 
an old man, almost eighty years of age; 
but so far as [ do understand it, nothing 
ever looked so good on paper to me as 


does the plan of Association; but can it| 


ever be brought about? If it is the work 


of God it can, but if it is the work of| 


men without the special agency of the 
Supreme, it will come to naught. But | 
have a little faith in its success, for peo- 
ple appear to be waking up to a sense of 
the very great existing evils of our times. 
It may be said with some degree of pro- 
priety, that society as now constituted is 
little better than a social hell; but the re- 
form movements are various and high!y 
commendable, and appear to be verging 
to the same point, the amendment of the 
order of society.”’ 


We assure our venerable  sub- 
scriber that he has taken the correct 
ground in the above statement. Is there 
a Divine Order of Society? Has the 


But as I flatter myself | begin | 
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as a system of Laws for the regulation of | 
animal and vegetable life? If so—and| 
what religious man can deny it,— is that 
law to be found in a union of interests, | 
or the present state of antagonism! We) 
believe that Fourier has shown the Com-| 
bined Order to be the order of Providence. | 
His demonstration of the necessity of a'| 
Divine Social Code is a master-peice of | 
reasoning. It is pervaded with such a | 
deep sense of the universality of the Di-| 
vine Providence, that on reading it for the | 
first time, an eminent religious writer of 
the present day was led to remark that it 
made him feel as if almost all others | 
were Atheists. It is the very essence of | 
our faith that the doctrines of Associa- | 
tion proceed from the Eternal Laws of 
the Deity, and hence we believe in their | 
practicability and their triumph. 


NOTICE, 
Tue Executive Commirree of the “ Ameri- 
can Union of Associationists ” are hereby noti- 
fied that their next stated meeting will be held 
in the City of New York, on Tuesday, the 13th 
of July. A full attendance is of the highest 
importance. It will be understood that i- 
dents of Affiliated Unions are ez officio mwem- 
bers of this Board. 

By order of the President. 
Enwarp Gices, Ree. Sec’y. 
New York, June 19, 1847. 





NOTICE. 
Tue Committee oF THIRTEEN, to whom 
was referred, at the last annual Convention, 
“the whole subject of the expediency of a 
ractical experiment of Association, or a Model 
*halanx, under the direction of the American 
Union, and the best mode of preparing, institut- 
ing, and conducting it,” will hold its first session 
at the time of the meeting of the Executive 
Committee, as above, in the City of New York, 
on Tuesday, the 13th of July. 
W. H. Cuannine, Chairman, 
Boston, June 22, 18-47. 





ASSOCIATIVE WORKS OF THE 
FRENCH SCHOOL. 


| Tux following publications, from the French 


DP? The Publishing Office of the 
Harbinger in Boston will hereafter be 
at Crosey anp Nicsous’, 111 Wash-| 
ington Street. 

Subscriptions taken and single copies 
sold at that Office. 

Distant subscribers will please remit, as 
usual to ** Taz Harsincer’’ [> Broox 
Farm, West Roxsury, Massachusetts. 
Associative Works may be found for sale 
at the Boston Office, as above. 





Mr. Dyen’s Puonocrapuic Lecture. | 
The Niagara (Lockport) Courier gives a_ 


Dyer as a Phonographic Lecturer in that | 


place. Success to him and to the cause | 


which he so ably advocates. 


‘*The attention of our readers was 
last week invited to a presentation of the | 
elements of Phonography, hy Mr. Dyer, | 
at Safford Hall. The attendance on the) 
delivery of the leeture could have been 
uo larger without increasing the capacity | 
of the room, and we were gratified to| 
_notice in the audience most of the promi- | 
/nent educationists of our place, all of | 
whom, we believe, were convinced by | 
the illustrations and demonstrations of | 
'Mr. Dyer, that Phonography is based 
/upon principles purely philosophical — 
| that a practical knowledge of it is easily 
obtained — that it is destined to become a 
potent auxiliary in the advancement of 
education — that its practical utility is of | 
the highest importance to the profession- 
al and business man, and that an applica- | 
tion of its principles to the orthography | 
of our language cannet fail to produce | 
positive uniformity of preauaciation, and 
render the spelling of every person cor- 
rect. Satisfactory evidence was given 
to the audience, that the art enables any 
one of ordinary capacity te report verba- 
lim speeches, sermons, debates, &c. 

“ Mr. D. has organized a large class, 
and we hope his efforts to place the re- 
| form in this place upon a permanent and | 
| prosperous basis, may receive that liberal 


| 





merited.’’ 


flattering account of the reception of Mr. |” 


‘aid and comfort’ which are so os 


School, may be had at W. H. Graham’s book- 

store, Tribune Buildings, New York. 

The Works of Charles Fourier, 6 vols.... $7 50 

Muiron’s Apercus sur les Procedes Industriels, 37 

Considerant’s Theory of Natural and At- 
tractive Education,.......ssecsccesse 75 


| Considerant’s Exposition of the Phalanste- 


Fian Theory,.ccccccccscccccocecsess IZ 


Considerant’s Immorality of Fourier’s Doc- 
© FING, cccccccccccceccccovcccosccccce 12 
Considerant’s Theory of Property,........ 25 
Paget’s Introduction to Social Science,.... 60 
Cantagrel’s Fool of the Palais Royal,..... 60 
Pellerins’s Life and Theory of Fourier,... 100 
Reynaud’s Solidarity,........... ccocscecs OO 
Tamisier’s Theory of Functions,......... 12 
Dain’s Abolition of Slavery,....ceccsecces 
Hennequin’s Love in the Phalanstery...... 12 
Besides these, a large number of Phalansterian 
pamhilets and almanacs, can be had at the same 
ylace. Also, a beautiful engraved portrait of 
Deusler: price, §2 50. Any of the volumes of 
Fourier’s works may be had separately. 


BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 








| lux course of study in this School comprises 


the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
ee attention to the modern European 
anguages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Riptry, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments. 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual confinement of a large semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with. 

TERMS—Fowr Dowvans a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Tecneteentel Music and use of the Piano, 
TWELVE DoLLARs a quarter, 

Application may be.made by mail to 


GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 
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THE HARBINGER 
Is published simultaneously at New York and 
Boston, by the American Union oF Assocta- 
TLONISTS, every Saturday morning. Office in 
New York, BurGcrss,Srrincer & Co., No. 
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